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me RAWDOM MURDCK 



I 

]F one looks across Bombay Harbour loday one sees a 
^ crowded mass of sombre shipping that breathes of 
war and destruction and blood running red. High 
powered warplanes often patrol the sky over the town 
and sea. It seems almost our of date to write of a 
Bombay that lazed in a peacetime sun. But I have no 
choice. 

The events of this story took place in the year iliat 
a raving Austrian ex-Corporal ravaged Czechoslovakia. 
The harbour wore an air of peace in those days. The 
white sails of yachts and fishing boats were an almost 
hourly part of the panorama. Colourful little row-boats 
bumped sleepily against the sea wall near the Gateway 
of India, waiting to spring noisily to life in the cool of 
the evening when crowds of people sought a jtmrney 
across the heaving water. Pleasure liners still glided in 
to anchor within sight of the Taj Mahal Hotel and the 
modern seven storied structure which housed, in the 
topmost floor, Rawdon’s Advertising Agency. 
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iT was a small dirty looking building just off Ballard 
Estate that Myra Pendleton walked into on a Wednes^ 
day afternoon in June 1938. Bombay was oppressively 
sultry. The monsoon was late. 

n 


Myra Pendleton felr nervous and uncomfortable 
and—yes, she could not deny it—ashamed. It was only 
when she thoujjht of her children and her husband that 
that feelin}» of shame showed si«ns of abatinp. She 
looked at the name on the tarnished brass plate on the 
door to the riphr of the staircase and saw that it was the 
one she was seeking. “R. Mayhew, Private Investigator” 
was rhe legend. 

Mr. Mayhew—"Pinky” Mayhew as he was some* 
times called on account of the wide expanse of pink 
scalp that surmounted a thin fringe of hair on his 
head—was effusive in welcoming his visitor. His long 
hands rubbed together dryly and Myra thought his head 
was in serious danger of becoming detached from Ins 
neck as he wagged it up and down and sideways. 

"Do come in, madam,” he said unctuously, 'Mo 
come in. We’d better go into my holy of holies as I call 
it, eh?” He raised one hand dramatically, index finger 
pointing upwards. Myra could not help but notice the 
striking contrast his hands made with the rest of his 
dirty slovenly appearance. They were clean. The fin¬ 
gers were long and slender and well kept. 

He usliered her into a small dark room, switched on 
the electric light, then closed the door behind him with 
exaggerated care. There were only two chairs and a 
table in the room and Pinky pointed to one of the 
chairs. 

“Will you please be seated, madam, and confide 
in me; > 

He had visions of the usual business. She probably 
wanted him to spy on her husband and find out whether 
he was faithful or not. Ttiey made him sick sometimes, 
these people. But business was business and ever since 
Pinky had left England in a hurry he had wallowed 
fairly successfully if contemptuously in the slime ol 
divorce cases. 
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Half an hour later, after they had talked, he said: 
"You need never part with the knowledge to a soul, 
except toRawdon himself. But there is danger—to you. 
He may try and—to put it rather melodramaticalh 

silence you!” 

"That doesn’t worry me,” said Myra quietly. Her 
mind was suddenly made up. She felt a singleness of 
purpose which she had never thought herself capable of. 
"I’ve become used to the thought of death.” 

Mr. Mayhew felt slightly uncomfortable as he notic¬ 
ed again the paleness of her face and the two high 
placed spots of colour on her cheeks. 

“And if he defies you, madam?” he asked soberly. 

"That is unlikely,” she replied. “But if he did 1 
think I would much rather destroy him myself than 
know that 1 had been responsible for his being 
imprisoned.” 

She surprised herself. Bur she consoled herself 
with the thought that Rawdon had been perfectly cold 
blooded and merciless. As Daisy Martin had found 
out by accident, Rawdon was Smith—the man who 
had ruined her husband. To deal with him effectively 
called for cold blooded mercilessness in return. As she 
thought again of the children, this last atom of weakness 
left her. 

When she left the dingy little office she left a 
chuckling Pinky Mayhew rubbing his hands together 
gloatingly. So Rawdon was on the spot, eh, as they 
said in America I 
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■DAWDON’S Advertising Agency was situated on the 

top floor of Marina House, facing directly over 
Bombay Harbour. Only the width of the road and a low 
retaining sea wall separated it from the sea, and 
Rawdon’s, housed in the fore part of the building, 
counted amongst its many modern amenities the 
incessant breeze that swept its spacious rooms. 

On Thursday morning an aeroplane flew low over 
the sea and past Marina House and its neighbouring 
buildings. The plane dipped so close to the telegraph 
wires running on the sea edge of the wall that the 
casual observer would have deemed both the pilot and 
passenger mad. The machine circled once or twice and 
then flew off across the harbour into the radiance of 
the rising sun. The same casual observer would have 
dismissed it almost immediately as being the vehicle of 
just another crazy joy-rider’s passion for early morning 
thrills. 

Along with other firms Rawdon’s took up its daily 
round. Advertisement schedules, blocks, space con¬ 
tracts, copy-writing, sketching ..all the hundred and one 
things that were a necessary part of each day’s work. 

It was obviously not too busy a morning for Miss 
Daisy Martin that Thursday. At about 10.30 she came 
into the copy-writers’ room, settled herself comfortably 
on the spare table, clasped slim fingers behind her per¬ 
fectly groomed head and leaned back against the parti¬ 
tion, swinging her shapely legs. 

Robert Keaton looked at her admiringly, pushed 
his own untidy fair hair back from his forehead and 
wagged a pencil at her to emphasise his remarks, a smile 
round his determined looking mouth. 

‘‘Rawdon’s, Miss Martin,” he said with mock 
severity, “engaged you as a typist. It also engaged you 
to work ..not to come into our office and disturb...” 
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Miss Martin sniffed delicately, a sniff which made it 
perfectly clear that she had taken not the slightest notice 
of his remarks. 

“I’ve been thinking today,” she said “and...” 

“What! Did you say thinking ? Actually thinking? 

I say, Charles, Daisy’s been thinking! What about, 
Daisy?” 

“About murder.” 

Charles Brawley, the other copy-writer, threw his 
pencil down with a clatter, screwed the bit of paper he 
had been writing on into a ball and flung it from him. 
He and Robert Keaton stared at the girl. She went on 
morosely: “Do you think murder is ever justified ? 1 
know it’s an old question.” 

“Of course it is,” said Robert with a sudden smile. 
“Do you think anyone who murdered Hitler in cold 
blood at the present time would hang for it? Not on 
your life! No, no,” as a Chaprassi opened the swing 
door, poked his head round it, and spoke, “go away, 
Chaprasst! We certainly don’t want to see anyone who 
is selling advertisement space. Yes, Daisy — as 1 was 
saying, murder can be and very often is justified.” 

Any less fantastic examples than the one you have 
given?” asked the girl, closing her eyes. 

Yes. If 1 murdered my tailor, one Ram Singh, 
when he presented one of his usually outrageous bills, 
that murder would be perfectly justified. And 1 have 
an even better example. If 1 murdered Charles here for 
makmg eyes at you and having the confounded temerity 
to think you love him, well—ditto!” 

brilliant vein,” said Daisy sar- 
^tically, if 1 murdered you for thinking 1 love you. 
1 suppose I’d be justified too. But brainless remarks 
aside, what do you two really think?” 

“A moment whUe we concentrate,” put in Charles 
with a smile. 
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At that moment Rawdon, the proprietor and 
manager, suddenly shouted from his office for Aly Khan 
the Production Manager. 

“S-h-h!” said Daisy, opening her eyes. “The 
Ogre! Wonder what poor Aly Khan’s done now.” 

“Now there’s a guy,” said Charles darkly, lowering 
his voice, “one could justifiably murder — Rawdon I 
mean.’’ 

Daisy said mildly : “Strange that you should think 
of him too.’’ 

“Listen to the girl, Robert ! She’s worked in this 
office for the past four years, she has attained the 
position of head secretary and Rawdon’s right hand man, 
and .... do you suggest a brain specialist?’’ 

“Rawdon,” smiled Keaton, “may be a pig but he 
really doesn’t deserve to be murdered. He should only 
be drawn and quartered.” 

“That reminds me,” said Daisy, not troubling to 
explain how it reminded her, “there’s a conference at 
4.30 this afternoon.” She paused. Then: “In the 
Ogre’s room.” 

“What sort of conference ?” asked Charles. “The 
real type where we are all present and have independent 
freedom of speech or the sort where the dear Mrs. Stark 
monopolises the show, mooing and cooing at 
Rawdon ?” 

“1 don’t like the way you refer to Mrs. Stark,” said 
Daisy. “There’s hateful sarcasm in every note of your 
voice. After all, she’s a woman.” 

“May be, may be,” Charles’tone was very gentle. 
“But I’d like to bite her neck sometimes.” 

“Unchivalrous brute!” said Daisy. 

“The way she snoops around! And clings to 
Rawdon’s coat tails! Sometimes 1 even feel I’d like to 
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hand her over to the Nazis.” He ran a hand through 
his curly brown hair. 


‘‘Well, perhaps she is a a bit slimy in some of her 
ways,” acknowledged Daisy rather grudgingly. "But 
there’s no need for you to go off the deep end like that. 
Anyway, about this conference — I’ve been told to tell 
you and you’re told. 1 hope the Ogre keeps you there 
till nine o’clock tonight!” 

‘‘Charitable minx!” said Robert. “Anyway, let’s 
forger your base ingratitude for the dinner we stood 
you at the Taj the other night. Next subject for 
debate.” 


But Daisy stopped swinging her legs. Her oval 
attractive face became serious and her eyes took on 
again the brooding expression that had been in them 
when she had first entered the room. 


“What’s up, Daisy?” asked Charles with a laugh. 
“Thinking again?” He winked at Robert. 

Tj- Nunky. And this stupid conference. 

His wife’s been more seedy than usual today and Nunky 
wanted to get away early. The Ogre wouldn’t let him. 
bays the conference is too important to miss.” 

“Nunky” — Mervyn Pendleton — was the Assist¬ 
ant Manager at Rawdon’s. A quiet, elderly, lately 
harassed looking little man with a heart of gold. 

“There you are!” said Charles triumphantly, taking 
care, neverAeless, to keep his voice down as the wooden 
p^mions deadened sound to only a small extent. 

Uidn 1 1 tell you anyone would be justified in murder- 
ing the Ogre, Let s do him in, all three of usP* 

Robert’s face was now serious too. 


f/v T> details of the meeting couldn’t be handed 

to Pendleton tomorrow!” he said. “Daisy, you’re 
pretty often at the Pendleton’s place, aren’t you?” 
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She nodded. “Yes. Apart from you two, they're 
my best friends. Funny you never give them a look up." 

“Oh, I don’t know. I went once or twice during 
the winter but felt terribly depressed seeing Mrs, 
Pendleton just fading away. I felt I never knew what 
to say." 

“We’re forgetting our debate," put in Charles 
swiftly. 

But just then the voice of Rawdon again cut in over 
the partitions. 

“Miss Martin!" 

Daisy slid off the table and made for the door. 

“See you two later," she said and was gone. 

The two copy-writers were preparing to go on with 
their interrupted work when the door opened and 
Pendleton entered. 

“Hullo, Nunky," said Charles. “What can we do 
to make you happy?" 

“Vve told you before, Charles, I detest being called 
by that nickname," said Pendleton morosely. “I want 
the copy matter for those four Platto’s Wine Advertise- 
ments. Done it yet ? 1 don’t suppose you have." 

“You shall have the lot immediately after lunch. 
And now, what is wrong with you this morning? You’re 
not looking your old bright self. Haven’t been for 
some time past. What’s at the bottom of it? More high 

finance?" 

Pendleton pulled up a chair and sat down. Charles 
saw that his eyes were intensely troubled behind 
thick spectacles. The lined face looked older than 

usual. 

“You’re an insolent young pup, Charles, but 1 think 
you mean well. It’s hardly kind of you to mention 
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high Snance to me though. It’s a constant shame to 
me to know that practically everyone in this office is 
aware of my gamble of three years ago. Creditors, 
boys. My wife ill. Sometimes,” he suddenly sounded 
very weary, ‘‘sometimes 1 feel like letting go altogether.” 

‘‘That’s not the spirit, Nunky,** said Charles with 
rough sympathy. Robert came up to the table. 

“Not the spirit at all,” he seconded his companion. 
‘‘Look, Charles and 1 both have a fair amount of money 
saved up. Bachelors don’t need much money, you 
know. What about it? Name the sum. Repayable 
just whenever you can manage it.” 

Charles eagerly nodded assent. 

‘‘You can pay ofF all those creditors and centralise 
your affairs.” 

‘‘It’s not for those bloodsuckers I want the money,” 
said Pendleton as he wiped his forehead with a handker- 
chief. “It’s for.” 

“Pendletonl” came Rawdon’s voice, and the little 

man got up, smiled twistedly, and went out through the 
swing door. 


“Poor devil,” said Charles. ‘‘Consumption, with* 
out a doubt...his wire, I mean. I suppose he wants 
the to get her away to Switwrland or some such 
place. He s been after the Ogre for a rise for months. 
And a lump sum loan from the office that he^ll repay by 
instalments. Heard it from Samuel.” Samuel was the 
accountant. 


No doubt about the Ogre being as hard as iron,” 
said Robert musingly. “Daisy was teUing me the other 
day that she heard him teUing Nunky he didn’t think 
he was quite worth his salt these days. It must be hell 
bMng married and having four kids if you don’t know 

on your neck. It’d be a very 
fine thing if Ray Evan could take over this show.” 
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“Referring to rhc marriage part of your speech,” 
said Charles, switching the conversation away from 
the depressing course it was taking, “it should be a 
warning to you to stop pestering Daisy with your atten- 
tion! Why the devil are you so keen on her anyway?” 

“Take the beam out of your own eye first, old 
man! laughed Robert. 

They worked in silence for a while and then Robert 
said suddenly, throwing his pencil down: “Gosh! Td 
almost forgotten I had to see Ray Evan this morning 
about the appropriation for Mayne’s Figs!” 

He got up and went into the room adjoining, where 
the joint shareholder worked. 

Ray Evan was sitting at his desk and staring at some 
papers before him. On his dusky face was a peculiar 
look—a strange admixture of rage and cynicism. 

“Good Lord,” said Robert. “What the devil’s the 
matter with you? You look as if you’d lost the proverb* 
ial pound.” 

Apart from Rawdon and Mrs. Stark, the members 
of the senior staff of the agency were on fairly friendly 
terms. There was a singular absence of red tape and 
very little of the usual emphasising of authority. 

Ray Evan smiled. 

“Sit down Keaton. We were going to discuss the 
appropriation for Mayne’s Figs?” 

“Not before I find what’s making you look like ten 
murders rolled into one!” said Robert with emphasis. 
] can’t understand what’s gone wrong here. Everyone 
seems to be rubbed up the wrong way this morning.” 

“Talking of murder,” said Ray Evan, brushing an 
imaginary speck of dust from his superbly cut coat, 
“sometimes, Keaton, / feel like murder !” 
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It was said so quietly, and yet with sucii deadly 
feeling, that young Keaton started. 

"But whac on earth...’* 

"Oh, there’s nothing happened—not at this moment, 
that is. It’s been gradually gaining volume, as it were. 
Rawdon shouldn’t be in command here. For one 
thing, he has a senseless prejudice towards colour. He 
seems to think all Anglo-Indians and Indians are scum. 
Objects to me and to Krishna Rao. I know it. He’ll 
be wanting to get rid of Riki Hansraj next.” 

"Hey, hey!” said Robert. "You’re getting much 
too melodramatic old man! Remember that old saying 
about sticks and stones? You and Krishna Rao are 
O. K. And old Hansraj is the finest of Art Directors.” 

"Well, I’m sorry I can’t tell you anything definite 
about Mayne’s Figs,” said Ray Evan with another wry 
smile. "Because Rawdon has overruled every one of 
my ideas. Here, in front of me, lie my belittled efforts. 
And Krishna Rao is no longer with us as an artist from 
the end of the month.” 


He indicated the sheets of paper before him and, as 
Robert got up to go, he noticed that they had been vici¬ 
ously scarred with a tracery of heavy blue pencil marks. 


Robert went back to his table a little muddled. Did 
people usually get so bitter over a few pencil marks?— 
and a dismissed Indian artist? It seemed childish. And 
yet perhaps things like that could bring to a head 
bottled up resentment. It was common knowledge that 
Ruwdon was always slighting Ray Evan and his opinions. 
And matter had been getting worse lately. Most em- 
ployees at Rawdon s could guess the reason. 


Three years before, Rawdon’s had looked like 
casing down, aient after client had been breaking 

been powerless to stem the rot— 

at a Taj Mahal 

Hotel cocktail party. Seeing that he was keen to get 
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into advertising, Rawdon had persuaded him to invest a 
certain sum of money in the firm. And then, as so 
often happens when a man does <iomething distasteful in 
his own interests, had come the turn of the tide. A 
bitter freak of chance had shown that Ray Evan’s money 
had not been needed at all. Three months later, such 
was the rale Rawdon gave out, he had won something 
like two lakhs of rupees in a large Indian State Lottery. 

Robert’s brow was furrowed as he mentally ran 
over these points. He looked even more thoughtful a 
while later when he got up suddenly and went back into 
Ray Evan’s room, taking scribbled nores and fresh 
suggestions for the next Mayne’s Figs advertisement 
campaign. 



XdRS. Stark was one of those unfortunate people 
who had a habit of rubbing most healthy minded 
people up the wrong way. Angular and (except with 
those in marked authority over her and possessing 
greater social assets,) acid, she was heartily disliked by 
most of the employees at Rawdon’s. Most people in 
the office called her “Snoop”—a pseudonym which was 
by no means inapt. 


To the sadly twisted mind of Mrs. Stark, Rawdon 
was all that was wonderful, both from the point of view 
of advertising and manliness. A tartar herself, she 
admired his “firmness” and “courage” as she called it. 


Robert Keaton had, on more occasions than one, 
remarked in confidence to Daisy Martin: “Snoop and 
the Ogre are sure the cat’s whiskers in each other’s 
sight. Shouldn’t be surprised if she’s in love with him.” 
Actuallv, he was not far wrong. 
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Mrs. Stark, widowed early in her married life 
by a motor accident—(many people thought it had been 
an extremely fortunate release for the unfortunate 
Mr. Stark)—definitely felt the surgings of strange 
emotions in her middle-aged but chaste breast when 
she allowed her thoughts to dwell on the breathlessly 
incredible possibility of Herbert Rawdon holding her in 
his arms. And, undeterred by the extraordinarily long 
nose, thin lips and small pale blue eyes she saw every 
day in her mirror at toilet time, she often let her 
thoughts play round that entrancing prospect. 

It was with the greatest pleasure and heartiest approv¬ 
al that she witnessed the humiliation of Ray Evan in 
Rawdon’s private office. She had taken in a sketch tor 
an advertisement on Peptico Pills and, with her usual 
limpet-like qualities, had not had the good taste to with¬ 
draw when the row had started. When it was over and 
the door had closed behind Ray Evan she went coyly 
forward and said: 


“The sketch for Peptico Pills, Mr. Rawdon. l*m 
sure you’ll like it. Oh yes, it’s only the first advertise¬ 
ment of the series. 1 shall have the others ready soon. 
Oh yes, Mr. Rawdon—I’m sure you’re right. Jusl a 
a shade more expression in the eyes. And what a 
ditterence your suggestions make to a sketch when they 
are carried out! I might have got the expression right 
to start with but I just—tee-hee! -1 just felt too em- 
bamssed! Rather a delicate product...oh dear, you 
know what 1 mcani Mr* Rawdon! 


He nodded wearily and said rather sharply: “Of 
course, of course, Mrs. Stark. And now, 1 haven’t any 
more time to waste. Kindly make that change. Don’t 

r of'th°e teV's!-' 


full firm~so master- 

where she was concerned! Perhaps it was because of 
that perfumed and empty headed wife of his. Perhaps 
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he felt that she might make trouble. Mrs. Stark’s teeth 
gnashed quietly as she left the office thinking of the 
woman who was Rawdon’s wife. 

Passing Charles Brawley as she entered the lift to 
get to the lower floor on which the studio was situated* 
she scowled balefully. Charles smiled at her and said: 
“1 was just coming down to see you about those Peptico 
Pills sketches, Mrs. Stark.” 

Of all the employees at Rawdon’s Mrs. Stark diS' 
liked Charles Brawley perhaps the most. She found it 
hard to explain that dislike. Perhaps it had its being in 
his devil-may-care attitude, breezy irresponsibility, dis¬ 
regard for conventions and cutting detestation for the 
slightest snobbery. 

‘‘I have just shown the first sketch to Mr. Rawdon,” 
she said icily, her thin long nose elevated slightly, and 
1 think he is perfectly well qualified to criticise it with¬ 
out your wanting to interfere.” 

‘‘I merely want to see how 1 can fit the copy in with 
the sketches,” said Charles, a note of irritation in his 

voice. 

She sniffed disdainfully and said no more. They 
cot out of the lift and walked into the studio. Riki 
Hansraj smiled sympathetically at Charles through the 
monocle he affected. He knew how Charles hated 
discussing anything with his chief assistant, Mrs. btark. 


Charles looked cursorily at the sketch as far as Mrs. 
Stark’s deliberate obstruction would allow him and then 
turned to the good looking Art Director. 


‘T suppose you know there’s a conference at 4.30? 
All the experts present.” He grinned nastily at Mrs. 
Stark then went out. Mrs. Stark plied her drawing 
pen viciously for a few seconds, Charles’ look rankling. 
Her very viciousness was her undoing. She suddenly 
knocked over her bottle of Indian Ink and screamed 


thinly with irritation. 
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“Mrs. Stark— calm vourself!” said Riki soothingly 
as he rose and picked up the bottle. He instructed the 
studio peon to wipe up the mess on the desk and noor. 

Having made the necessary alteration to her sketch, 
her thin face a sudden sulky mask, Mrs. Stark, contrary 
to Rawdon’s request, once more went up with it to the 
Editorial Department, in her mind the vague thought ot 
finding consolation from the chaos of the last few 

minutes. 


V 

1 ET us see what a momentous day that Thursday was 
^ for Herbert Rawdon. 

The extreme sense of irritation he felt had started 
during the interview with the unprepossessing Pinky 
Mayhew the day before. The only mitigating point had 
been that he had always had sense enough to keep infer- 
mation which he felt might be useful some day—even if 
it dated back five years. Otherwise he might have been 
feeling, instead of irritation—fear. 

Prom the moment he got out of bed nothing seemed 
to go right. First it was the cut he gave himself when 
shaving. Then MacGill on the telephone telling him 
that Burma Hardwoods had dropped several points and 
looked like dropping several more. Then the row with 
his wife about the breakfast. And his refusal to give 
her the money she had wanted. 

“If you can’t tell me what you want it for,” he had 
said, childishly obstinate, “then you don’t get it.” 

And she had stubbornly refused to tell him. 

Then, in office, the first qualms about the real 
harmlessness of Mervyn Pendleton. When he had 
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called the latter into his office, the little Assistant 
Manager had seated himself deferentially enough. 

“You want to see me, Mr. Rawdon?” 

Herbert Rawdon coughci. He felt the faintest 
twinge of conscience. 

“Yes, Pendleton. I’m sorry, but Pm afraid 1 can’t 
use you any more. You shall have return passages to 
England for you and your family. And three months’ 
salary in lieu of notice.” 

Pendleton closed his eyes. Apart from that he gave 
no sign that he had heard the dread words. But he 
could see, in his mind’s eye, his wife Myra thin and ill, 
the children, their lives before them, himself getting 
old_young blood in his line preventing him from 
getting a job even in one of the other two big advertising 
firms jn Bombay. He opened his eyes. 

"Rawdon, that’s like a death sentence to my wife,” 
he said quietly. “She’s ill—consumption. I’m afraid. 
The cost of medical attention.” 

“1 can’t help that.” The other’s voice was hard. 
“I wasn’t responsible for her illness.” 

“I’m not such a fool as to suggest anything so 
puerile,” returned Pendleton, a trifle impatiently. “But 
I’ve worked for you for four years. Isn’t that.” 

That’s the trouble. After four years many a man 
begins to get stale. We want chaps like Keaton and 
Brawley—young fellows with fresh ideas. Three years 
ago I stretched a big point when you were mixed up in 
that Stock Exchange affair. I kept you on because 
you were efficient. Now, well, you’re not efficient any 
longer—measured by the standards of today. I’m sorry, 
Pendleton. Miss Martin will give you the official letter 
of dismissal.” 

Mervyn Pendleton felt strangely lifeless as he stood 
up. He swayed slightly. 
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“Very well, Rawdon,” h; said quietly. “1 can’t do 
anything to stop you.” 

He was about to make his exit when a devilish 
impulse prompted Rawdon to call him back. The 
twinge of conscience was gone. 

“That Stock Exchange business, Pendleton 1 
know it’s old history but—how much did you lose 
exactly? Something in the region of two lakhs of rupees, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Yes—all I had. The reward for several small 
but successful investments over years. I could never 
quite understand what happened. It was my first 
attempt at anything in the really big line.” 

“Yes, go on,” urged Rawdon. “Tell me more.” 

“Oh well—if you must hear. 1 can’t sec why you 
want to know though.” ^ 

And then a sudden hope sprang up in him—a hope 
that Rawdon did, after all, have a spark of decency. 
Perhaps he had changed his mind about those return 
tickets to England. There was nothing else which 
could have prompted this reference to the affair. He 
went on: “Well, there was some mysterious Mr. 
Smith in the deal. 1 never saw him. Never got near 
him. If 1 had—well, I think it’s quite possible I would 
have killed him.” 

Rawdon laughed softly at the milddooking, ii^sig- 
nificant little man’s vehemence. 

“Go on,” he said. 

“It was what may be termed a legal business deal,” 
continued Pendleton. “So it was, 1 suppose. All 1 

know is that 1 was legally swindled. By the elusive 
Mr. Smith.” 

“Never go on the Exchange without real experi* 
enced advice,” said Rawdon. “It’s dangerous. You 
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were a fool. And fools and their money are easily 
parted. Legally, too. No, 1 don’t think you would 
have killed Mr. Smith. You would only have been 
hanged. And remember, Smith did nothing outside 
the law. He gambled, as you did—and he won.” 

He was smiling crookedly. The irritation that 
Pinky Mayhew had started was slightly soothed by the 
balm his twisted brain provided by suddenly thinking 
up this situation. 

“You talk as if you’re an expert,” said Pendleton, 
a queer note in his voice. “Almost, Rawdon, as if you 
knew Smith.” 



^ir^pert^endleton. And 1 know Mr. Smith 
very ^ihdet^ ^happen to be that gentleman, 
in fj 



.aughed. The expression on the other’s face 
was very amusing. His mouth hung open stupidly. 
Then he seemed to get a grip on himself. 


“You?” he said in a cracked voice. Rawdon 
chuckled. 


“Yes. I’m sorry you lost. But remember—get the 
idea of a swindle out of your head. I’d never stoop to 
anything criminal.” 

He had thought, on the spur of the moment and 
at the prospect of Pendleton’s impending departure, to 
amuse himself to the full. He had been getting rather 
tired of Pendleton lately. But his yellow, bullying 
heart -dropped suddenly as he saw' the gleam that leapt 
to Pendleton’s eyes, a gleam that seemed to be grotes' 
quely magnified by the thick spectacles he wore. 

But Pendleton only said, quietly: “Well, as I’m 
no longer useful, I’m sure you won’t mind if 1 go home 
and tell my wife we’re going home and start attending 
to one or two personal matters at once. It will 
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probably give you much pleasure to imagine my Nvife’s 
expression while I’m telling her.” 

He opened the swing door and went out. 


VI 

'Then, after Pendleton, this damned half caste, 

^ Ray Evan. Trying to fling his weight about with 
the Mayne’s Figs account. Why the devil he had ever 
stooped to using a half breed’s money he could not 
realise. Or rather, he did realise it but thp'^act took 
on a nebulous shape, blurred and almost c^li^rardd by 
the knowledge that he never would have done it if ^rtly 
that successful deal had come off with Pendleton three ^ 
months earlier. 

And this feeble minded monstrosity, Mrs. Stark! 
What in hell did she take him for? A collector of 
unique antiques and curiosities? The very sight of her 
was enough to turn a man’s blood cold. 

As the scaling Ray Evan had gone back into his 
room, this flat chested apology of a woman had come 
forward with her sickening ogles. 

“The sketch for Peptico Pills, Mr. Rawdon!” 

Anyway, she couldn’t very well ignore that parting 
shot of his about not bringing the sketch back herself. 
But, after the lunch hour, just as he was beginning to 
settle down to some urgent research work at his glass- 

topped desk, Mrs. Stark blissfully sidled into his office 
once more. 

r t ‘.‘^f sketch, Mr. Rawdon. Pm sure you’ll 

find it all right now.** 
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Rawdon looked at her coldly, his florid face, unpre* 
possessing at the best of times, taking on an even more 
ugly look. 

“Didn’t 1 tell vou not to trouble to bring it back 
yourself, Mrs. Stark?” 

Far from understanding the real meaning of his 
words and expression Mrs. Stark took them to imply 
that he was still doing his best to hide his passion. She 
came round the table and stood at his side, screwing 
her angular features into the ghastly semblance of a smile. 

“Yes—1 know. You’re so considerate, Mr. Rawdon 
—er—Herbert! Oh dear!” 

For the past six months, a month after she had 
joined the firm, she had felt that the repression was 
doing neither of their individual sets of nerves any good. 
She went on: “It’s the first time I’ve dared to call you 
by your Christian name! But there’s nothing wrong in 
that, is there? No—1 wanted to bring the sketch back 
myself!” 

Herbert Rawdon pushed his work away from him. 
He had an almost overpowering desire to throw some¬ 
thing at this appalling gargoyle. Instead he said: “There 
was absolutely no need for it, Mrs. Stark. The -alter¬ 
ation was too trifling for all this.” 

He felt his gorge rising as she laid a bony hand on 
his shoulder. If she had been a beautiful woman of 
flesh and blood instead of the pitiable parody that she 
was the wiles and blandishments she brought into force 
from that moment would have had Rawdon grovelling 
at her feet. 

“My dear Herbert! Do you think 1 can’t sec throu^ 
your attitude? Do you think this heart of mine is obli¬ 
vious to the desire you keep bottled up in you?” Here 
she dramatically laid a hand on her bosom. 
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“Don’t be an unutterable fool, Mrs. Stark! If 
anyone came...” 

“My poor Herbert!” she interrupted. “Still tryinti 
to fight your passion?” 

He could control himself no longer, although he 
managed to keep his voice low. 

“My passion, woman? 1 have no passion. Except 
for money. As for you—I’d sooner die a thousand 
deaths than have you proceed with this idiotic and 
utterly unexpected love-making of yours. I ilan't love 
you. Bah! My flesh creeps when 1 even try to visual¬ 
ise the horror of sleeping in the same bed as you.” 

She stood there staring at him, speechless. In her 
eyes and about her there was a look of blank surprise. 
Surely, surely she had not been wrong? Heavens—the 
humilia'’ion of this moment! ‘But in a flash of time, as 
her dream world crashed about her protruding cars, 
Mrs. Stark knew that her instincts had been wrong. It 
only needed one look into those malevolent eyes before 
her. She took the sketch from the table with shaking 
hands. Then she stepped away from him, her mouth 
working.’ 

“Yes,” she breathed at last, through lips that were 
stretched in a grisly looking line of almost deathly 
tautness. “Yes, 1 have been wrong. You make 
yourself very clear.” 

He stared at her with cold satisfaction as she left 
the room. Well, he thought, that is that. 

But he wasn’t to be left long in peace. Rav Evan 
came through the door that connected their rooms. 

“Rawdon, 1 want a word with you,” he said. 

Rawdon’s demeanour showed just how unwel¬ 
come Ray Evan’s presence was. 
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“About what?” he asked coldly. 

“About you and I and this advertising business 
of ours.” 

“Not ours, Evan—mine. You may have put some 
money into the hrm but I am virtually Rawdon’s.” 

At that moment the door opened again and 
Mrs. Stark reappeared. She had seized a sheet of 
paper from Daisy’s desk and had scribbled a few 
words on it. She threw the sheet on to Rawdon’s 
desk. 

“That’s njy resignation, Mr. Rawdon,” she said. 
He took no notice. 

“And, Mr. Rav Evan,” he went on as if Mrs. 
Stark was not in the room and did nor even exist, 
“my word goes, in Rawdon’s anyway!” 

“Rawdon,” said Ray Evan, raising his voice invo¬ 
luntarily, “Tm a partner in this firm. Don’t lose sight 
of that fact. And I know just why you brought me in 
on this show. You were going broke. And no one 
else would help you. So you came to an Anglo-Indian, 
whom you despised at heart. Well, I’m not having any 
more of your special brand of treatment. Either you 
recognise me for what 1 am here or I get out.” 

“Suits me,” snarled Rawdon. “You can go to 
hell for all 1 care!” 

Mrs. Stark cut in. 

“Mr. Rawdon, you can’t talk like that! l^cant 
help but interfere. Mr. Evan is right. You’re a 
thou'^htless, selfish beast who stops at nothing so long 
as he^is served. You ride rough shod over everyone. 
And 1 don’t care myself if you tell me to leave the firm 

this minute.” 

The matter ended with Ray Evan saying suddenly, 
quietly but with deadly emphasis: “Right, Tm sick of 
it. Til go. But I’ll smash you yet, Rawdon. 
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“And I’m going out immediately to make other 
arrangements,” said Mrs. Stark. 

They went out of the room together, Mrs. Stark to 
stamp downstairs to the studio and Ray Evan into his 
room. 

Rawdon suddenly noticed and picked up Mrs. 
Stark’s resignation. As he read it he breathed a 
sigh of relief. Mrs. Stark was not indispensable as an 
artist, although she was good. 

With her away and Ray Evan our of it life might 
resume its normal tenor. He began to get down to his 
research work again. But it was fated not to be com' 
pleted. Once more the door swung open. The front 
entrance to his room. 
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|T was Rawdon’s wife this time. 

Many people who knew her had wondered how 
gentle, dainty, Margaret Pennington had ever been ^ 
induced to enter the jackal’s lair and become Margarei 
Rawdon. Her deep blue eyes made sharp contrast 
with her auburn hair. Her skin was an ethereal dream 
of pink and white transparency. Whenever she had 
been in England on vacation she had been a definite 
asset to Mayfair’s fashionable society. 


She sat down gracefully, took a tiny gold 
cigarette case from her bag, and lit a diminutive 
cigarette. 


“Herbert,” she said in her delightfully low voice, 
“1 want that money. You’ve been behaving very 
childishly about it. 1 felt that you may have been in a 
bad temper—that’s why I’ve come here for it.” 
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Rawdon sneered and reached into his breast pocket 
for his wallet. 

“Money--money!” he almost snarled. “That’s 
all that interests you where I’m concerned. I don’t 
know why 1 ever married the daughter of a pauper 
nobleman!” 

“Because, as our trite novelist would say, you 
wanted an ornament you could show off.” Her voice 
was calm but there was an underlying note of bitterness 
in it. 

“Bah! Don’t talk twaddle! Anyway, what do you 
want this money for?” 

“For a—for a birthday present, that’s all,” she 
said at last. 

He placed the wallet before him on the desk before 
he said maliciously: “You think I’m a fool, don’t you? 
Just a blind fool who pays for your dress bills and 
your pleasures. But I’m not so blind as you think, 
my dear Margaret. I know all about your dear Riki! 
You’re in love with the man. In love with a blasted 
Indian—and cadging money from your husband to buy 
him a miserable birthday present!” 

Margaret Rawdon started and her face went white. 
But she controlled herself admirably. 

“You know about Riki? Well, that saves us a lot 
of explaining. Yes, 1 love him, but 1 don’t count it a 
sin to love him. I would rather a decent cultured 
Indian to a beast of an Englishman who is a trifle 
inhuman any day. And why not? Character is more 
than skin deep. I have never loved you, you know 
that. You know very well 1 was part of a business 
proposition where you and father were concerned.” 

Rawdon’s teeth were showing through his snarling 

lips. 
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“Well,” he said at last, ”1 admire your frankness- 
even though it had to be dragged from you. And 
you’ll probably hate my frankness when 1 tell you what 
I’m going CO do!” He tapped the wallet with a 
sudden gloating leer. “Oh 1 know you really love the 
swine all right, and that it’s not a mere passing phase. 
I’ve known it for a long time. But I’ve been waiting 
for the right time to come along. For a certain photo- 
graph—before I started doing anything. It’s in this 
wallet—a photograph of my dear faithful wife in the 
arms of Riki Hansraj, with his...” 

“Stop!” 

Her face was scarlet now. Like a flash she had 
remembered Tuesday night on the Worli Road by the 
sea when she and Riki had sat in the car. There had 
suddenly come a blinding flash, a chuckle and the 
sound of a car driving away. Then only the. sound of 
the breakers, beating against the sea wall. 

“Oh no, not taken by me!” said Rawdon coolly. 
“I’ve had a man—calls himself a private investigator— 
tailing you for weeks. A clever chap, if a bit slimy.” 

He felt a momentary qualm of discomfort as he 
thought of the disturbing interview he had had the day 
before with the leering Pinky Mayhew. Would the 
man let him have those records now? He comforted 
himself with the memory of Mayhew’s fright. He felt 

sure he would be able to make the fellow hand them 
over. 

He smiled sneeringly, taking a photograph from 
his wallet and showing it to his wife. Her blue eyes 
blazed. 

“You cur!” she said. 

“And what, my pretty angel—are you? What more, 
besides disgusting mauling, may not have been going 
on. 1 have sufficient recorded evidence—or rather 
our tnend the private investigator has—to amplify the 
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meaning of this photograph. Have you ever heard of 
a home recorder, my dear? Quite a simple instrument. 
Almost like a gramophone. It has a microphone that 
picks up voices.” 

There was silence for a moment. Then Margaret 
spoke. 

“There has never been anything wrong between us. 
Ic takes an unspeakable...” 

In his characteristic way he was enjoying himself now. 

“And do you know what Tm going to do, Mrs. 
Rawdon? I’m going to start divorce proceedings. 
Tm going to free you at last. But not in the ordinary 
way—oh, nol I’m letting no prostitute get away with 
things too smoothly. I’m going to do things that will 
finish both of you—make you ashamed for the rest 
of your life and unable to look a decent person in the 
face—and prevent Hansraj from getting another decent 
job as long as he stays in India.” 

He laughed shortly. His wife’s voice was very 
low as she said: “In the earlier part of our marriage 
when 1 realised that things were going to be even more 
Utterly hopeless than 1 had at first though^ I asked 
YOU to release me. I’ve been asking that, on and on, 
ever since. I love Riki. Bur we wanted to play the 
game—as hr as we were allowed to.” 

She paused, then went on deliberately. 

“1 would rather kill you than allow you to go 
through with whatever devilish plans you’re thinking of. 
Will you give me that photograph and negative and 
destroy this recorded evidence, as you call it, in Iront 
of me—wherever you have it hidden away in the custody 
of your filthy investigator ?” 

He laughed again. 

“No my dear woman. Please don’t persist in think' 
ing me a fool. You and your lover will only be 
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gerting what you deserve. I’m a very just man. 
But why you didn’t come to me in the first place, when 
you first found you cared for each other, I cannot for 
the life of me imagine ! I would have been more amen¬ 
able then. I would have understood.” 

The smug look on his face belied any such possibi¬ 
lity. His wife’s small hands clenched, the knuckles 
showing white beneath taut skin. 

‘‘Oh you beastly hypocrite! I can picture vo;< under¬ 
standing I It would have given you a thousand times 
more satisfacrion to have humiliated us under those 
circumstances. As things stand your outraged senses 
are soothed by a touch of amusement—the amusement a 
cat gets out of playing with a mouse.” 

He tapped maddeningly on the wallet as he said; 
“You’ve heard my last word. Now you’d better 
leave me.” 

She rested a hand on the glass top of the desk as 
she rose proudly, her other hand in her bag. As she 
came round the table to the right of him she said: 
“Herbert, I mean what I say 1” 

And 1 mean what I say !” he sneered, watching 
her warily. ‘And it would be quite useless your try¬ 
ing to shoot me with that pea-shooter of vours. Every¬ 
one would knew you had killed me !” 

He did not realise at that moment how soon it 
would indeed be before he plunged into eternity. 

But we must go back slightly-to the plane that 
had been flying over Bombay Harbour in the early 
morning. ' 
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machine, a sinjilc'Cngined two-seater, circled 
^ down towards the aerodrome at Juhu. Its wheels 
bumped the earth •jently once or twice and it taxied to a 
standstill. 

The passenger in the plane did not alight immedi¬ 
ately. A gruff voice came from the muffled-up face. 

“Thanks--a very exhilarating ride.” 

The pilot pushed his goggles up. 

“Good. I’m glad,” he said tersely. 

The way this man kept himself muffled up—big 
woollen scarf almost completely covering his face, felt 
hat pulled right down so that you could only see his 
spectacled eyes and his sharp nose—annoyed Joe 
Stevens. Some soft milk-sop obviously, he calculated. 
For the weather was warm and did not call for that 
sort of thing. Oh w'cll, thought Joe, the fellow had 
paid his money at the office and there was no rule in 
the Coyn Air Services that a man must not look like an 
advertisement for keeping out influenza germs when he 

went flying. 

'T’ve chartered the plane again for 4.20 this after¬ 
noon,” said Joe’s passenger. “Til be here punctually. 
I’ve been thinking—can you keep your mouth shut? I 
n^ean—could you if you suddenly got a nice bundle of 
crisp bank notes totalling Rs. 500,-?” 

Joe Stevens, who did not have much to do on a 
Thursday, winked. He had never said no to easy 
money yet—provided there was no risk attached to it 
where he was concerned. And he never used his 
imagination much in trying to work out whether there 
was risk attached or not. There had once been an 
occasion at Croydon when he had nearly been pulled 
into a dope smuggling case—but that was an old and 
almost forgotten story now. 
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“All depends/’ said Joe. “What do 1 get it for?” 
He looked towards the hangar. “Better make it snappy. 
The mechanics are coming over.” 

‘T’ve told you—for keeping your mouth shut. 
About where you’ve just taken me. About where you 
take me this afternoon. The height you fly at— 
everything, that is, important to me. You won t 
get into trouble, don’t worry. But it’s something 
that’s got to be kept secret—it’s a professional secret.” 

“It’s a bet!” said Joe promptly. This was too 
easy. The mechanics were very close. 

His passenger said: “Right, this afternoon then,” 
climbed from the machine and walked off across the 
close-cropped grass with a peculiar shambling gait, 
right leg dragging slightly. Then down the rough track 
that led to the main road about half a mile away—down 
a side lane. Into a car which had no registration disc 
and whose number plates were conveniently covered 
with mud. 



^FTERNOON. 

“Good lord, when is Daisy going to bring that 
tea?” Brawley despairingly asked Robert Keaton as 
the clock struck. “Half past three and no signs of it.” 
He picked up his desk telephone determinedly. 

“Hello, Daisy—what about our tea? We’re 
expiring. Panting for tea—and for a sight of you. 
You haven’t been in since before lunch. What? what 
did you say—keep my mouth shut? But I can’t dear 
one...it’s parched. What? Blast, she’s hung up!” 
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He turned to Robert. 

“Something’s wrong. She’s not the same girl we 
know. I think she needs a course of Platto’s Tonic 
Wine.” 

“Miss Martin,” came Rawdon’s sudden yell from 
his office; “What about my tea?” 

“Can’t the blighter use his phone?” said Robert. 
“Anyone would think she’s a blasted khitmutgar.” 

“So the Ogre’s dying of thirst too,” said Charles. 
“1 wish he would die and give everyone a rest round 
here.” 

“Not a hope,” said Robert, in his eyes too a look 
of anger. 

Three minutes later Daisy entered with their 
tea tray. 

“Ah!” said Charles. “Saved from a ghastly end! 
Our Saviour, Robert—Florence Nightingale—only with 
the tea instead of a hurricane lamp.” 

But there was no return chaffing from Daisy. The 
brooding look that had been in her eyes that morning 
was intensified. The two men looked and felt 
concerned. 

“What’s wrong, Daisy?” asked Robert. 

Ogre been strafing you? Come off it—tell vp^r best 
friends what*s biting you and where.” His steely 
blue eyes were suddenly gentle. 

She handed them their tea and sat down on the 
spare table, regarding them solemnly. 

“It’s just that I’m not in the mood for fooling, 
she said. 

“Robert,” said Charles Brawley in the ponderous 
tone of a physician discussing a serious case, “do you 
agree with me in recommending a holiday?’’ 
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“1 do, most decidedly,’’ was the reply, “The 
patient’s liver is out of order.” 

“1 said 1 wasn’t in the mood for fooling,” said 
Daisy and they were all concern when they saw that 
there were tears in her eyes. 

“Sorry my dear,” said Robert swiftly. “Forget 
about it. We’re worms. But you might let us have 
the works. If you want anyone punched on the nose, 
even if it means losing this job, I’m...” 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” she said and in a moment 
seemed to be her old self again. 

Robert looked at his watch suddenly. “Lord!” he 
said. “I’m getting a memory on me like that which 
comes with senile decayl I’m already five minutes late 
for my appointment with Mayne’s Figs. I’ll have to fly!” 

He swallowed his tea, burnt his mouth in the 
process, grabbed his hat and coat, and was gone. 

As the swing door closed behind his short dapper 
figure Charles held up a finger. 

“Listen—the Ogre and Ray Evan! They’re at it 
again. Sounds more serious than usual too. And 
bless me, is that the Snoop’s gentle croaking? By gad— 
it is the Snoop!” 

There came the sound of Ray Evan’s upraised 
voice, cutting in a moment later on that of Rawdon, 
who seemed to have ignored whatever Mrs. Stark had 
said. 


“Rawdon,” said Ray Evan. “I’m a partner in 
this firm. Don’t lose si^t of that fact! I know just 
why.” 

The rest we have heard. The voices became 
somewhat muffled towards the end. 
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“My God!” said Charles. “The Snoop in arms 
against Rawdon! It can’t be! I’m dreaming! Pinch me, 
quick! Anyway, good for her, whatever’s brought it 
about. 1 didn’t think the old witch had it in her.” 

It may be explained here that the various rooms in 
the office, for the senior staff that is, were merely 
areas divided off by partitions, Rawdon’s being the 
largest. There were four of these rooms, Rawdon’s, 
Pendleton’s, Ray Evan’s and the copy-writers’. They 
ran along the front of the office, facing the sea, and 
were connected by swing doors. The general office 
was a large rectangular area directly off them. If 
voices were raised above the normal tone, everyone in 
the place could hear what was going on. 

Daisy Martin stared towards Rawdon’s office, 
wide-eyed. When she realised that no more could be 
heard she turned to Charles, who said: “Something’s 
in the air today! Everything’s going all over electric. 
You begin it by looking like someone that’s lost her 
false teeth and is watching someone else chewing a 
steak. Then Nunky, too dismal for words. Then 
this row. I’ve felt all day that something’s going to 
happen. Something big. Next, Robert and I will be 
cutting each other’s throats out of pure jealousy where 
you’re concerned. By the way, who do you think you 
love—Robert or me?” 

“Time’s getting on,” said Daisy abruptly, looking 
at her waich. “Nearly four o’clock. Drink your tea, 
child.” 

Charles looked at her with mock concern. 

“You feeling all right again, grandma?” he asked. 

“You should be sacked for being on such intimate 
terms with a typist! I’ve never heard the likes of it.” 

“A brotherly, non-snobbish sort of spirit is the 
right one for getting things done—especially in this 
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country. And anyway, Robert and I know you’re not 
a mere typist. We know you’re a wealthy young 
woman who works because inactivity would drive her 
to the gin bottle. And we know too that your dad was 
a well known member of Australian and Indian society 
before he died.” 

“Aha! Gold diggers, eh?” But there was a kindly 
note behind Daisy’s words. “I doi/t know what I’d 
do without you two boys.” 

“You’re a great kid,” said Charles seriously. 

“Don’t stare at me with your mouth open!” said 
Daisy rather hurriedly. “And when you’ve finished 
letting that tea run all down your shirt front remember— 
the conference. 1 hope Robert is back in time. The 
Ogre hates being kept waiting.” 

“You said just now you didn’t know what you’d 
do without us. Could you make that a bit more—er— 
personal? Daisy—will you marry me?” 

She slipped off the table and was out of the room. 
Twenty minutes later she came back, put her head 
round the swing door said “No,” and was gone again. 
And at that moment a plane roared by low outside. 
Perhaps it was not strange that at that moment Daisy 
and Charles should not give the sound of it a thought. 

Charles followed her out and was just in time to 
see Rawdon’s wife leave her husband’s office. She 
was looking pale and frightened. Well, thought 
Charles, Rawdon was enough to frighten anyone. 
Mrs. Rawdon often came in, as Charles and more than 
one member of the staff knew, for money for her 
shopping expeditions. Rawdon was obviously one of 
those men who did not believe in letting their wives 
handle anything but a very limited part of their 
earnings—and that only under urgent request. 
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Some thought that Mrs. Rawdon came to the 
office for glimpses of the broad-shouldered, handsome, 
olive complexioned and monocled Art Director, Riki 
Hansraj. It was comman knowledge that all was not as 
it should be between Rawdon and his wife, and that 
she and Hansraj were very friendly. Daisy Martin, 
who adored the woman, although she could not claim 
intimate friendship, often sighed when she thought of 
the many misfit marriages that so inexplicably took 
place. 

Charles watched Mrs. Rawdon get hurriedly into 
the lift and then went to Daisy’s table. 

“I wonder how she ever married—that!” he 
inclined his head towards Rawdon’s office. “And, 
talking of my proposal just now, Daisy—will you 
marry me?” 

“No!” she snapped. “You’re always fooling, 
Charles. Go away. This conference is taking place in 
a few minutes’ time and I’ve got to prepare something 
for Rawdon.” 

He was surprised, and not a little hurt, at her 
vehement tone. Slightly crestfallen, he went back to 
the copy-writers’ room. He did not know that the 
age-old battle of sex was taking place in Daisy’s heart. 
Nor that a certain decision of Rawdon’s in connection 
with Nunky Pendleton had helped to make things 
worse. 


X 

"PROMPTLY at 4.20 on that Thursday afternoon Joe 
^ Stevens’ passenger arrived, still heavily muffled, 
despite the heat of the afternoon. The engine of the 
plane was ticking over as the grotesque figure climbed 
into the passenger’s seat. 
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And then the engine roared to sudden life and the 
plane shot forward over the turf, executing a perfect 
take-off. Soon Bombay Island was far below, the 
traffic on the roads looking like lines of ants, its busy 
roar inaudible. 

It was only a matter of minutes to reach the 

harbour. 

* 

“Fly down, past the buildings on the harbour 
front,” came the passenger’s voice to Joe Stevens 
through the earphones. “Try and get in as close as you 
possibly can.” 

The machine banked and began to sweep down¬ 
wards. Exhausts roaring, it rushed past the buildings 
that looked out over the twinkling sea. 

“Crazy,” thought Joe Stevens as the voice came 
again almost immediately they had swept past. 

“Right—back to the aerodrome—like hell!” 


I 

XI 

^HARLES, Hansraj and Aly Khan, the Production 
^ Manager, were waiting outside Rawdon’s office for 
the conference. Robert Keaton had not yet returned. 
Ray Evan was still in his room. There was no sign of 
Mrs. Stark or Pendleton. 

“Isn’t he ready yet?” Charles asked Daisy, going 
round the partition and trying to sound as if she had not 
spoken sharply to him a few minutes before. “And 
where are the rest?” 

should be ready at any minute now,” 
replied Daisy. “Nunky and the Snoop have gone out. 
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Mr. Evan's in his room. Wait a minute,” this as the 
telephone bell shrilled at the switchboard on her table. 
‘‘Let me answer this call and then I’ll ask the Ogre if 
he’s ready.” She picked up the receiver. ‘‘Hullo? Oh— 
it’s Robert. He says he’s been delayed. Car’s broken 
down. Won’t be back for half an hour or so, if the 
trouble’s put right. If not he won’t return to office 
today.” She hung up. 

Charles was trying to fathom what Rawdon would 
think if Robert did not return for one of these all import- 
ant, pompous conferences when Daisy got up and went 
to Rawdon’s door. She opened it. Then stopped dead 
on the threshold, staring. 

Then suddenly, almost before the startled Charles re¬ 
alised what she was going to do, she screamed and swayed, 
f^ainting. He was just in time to catch her as she fell. 


XU 

F was not till that evening at about six o’clock that 
Pinky Mayhew realised he had made a terrible mistake. 
In his zeal to get a kick at Rawdon through Myra 
Pendleton he had entirely overlooked a very simple fact. 
Rawdon knew that there was only one person in the 
world in possession of the information he had given 
Mrs. Pendleton! 

He was about to frantically ring her up when his 
servant handed him an evening paper. Pinky was about 
to fling the paper impatiently from him and pick up the 
telephone when the glaring type on the front page 
caught his eye. 

“ALLEGED MURDER OF PROMINENT 
ADVERTISING MAN.” 

Pinky swiftly read through the account. And, when 
he had finished, not being of the stuff of which heroes 
are made, he fainted with sheer relief. 
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r was a quarter to five before Pendleton got back to 
the office. He found the place in a subdued state of 
seething excitement. No work was being done. Charles 
Brawley was calming Daisy Martin at her table and 
Hansraj and Aly Khan were standing at Rawdon’s door 
looking serious as they talked. 

“What’s wrong?” asked Pendleton. “Looks as if a 
public holiday has been declared. Rawdon gone out or 
something?” 


The big Art Director nodded and took his monocle 
from his eye. 

“Right out,” he said. “In fact, out for good. 
He’s dead.” 


Pendleton put a hand to his head. 

“Dead?” he asked. “Did you say-^ead ?” 

“As mutton,” vouchsafed Charles who had now 
joined them. “1 hate to speak ill of the departed, but 
our respected manager, 1 regret to say, has gone, 1 have 
no doubt, where he told Ray Evan to go. To hell, in 
fact.” 

“He's in there if you want to see him,” said 
Hansraj tersely as he pushed the door open. “But 
don’t touch anything.” 

As one in a dream Pendleton entered Rawdon's 
office. Ray Evan was already there. 

“I’m afraid it’s all up with poor Rawdon,” he 
said quietly, indicating the figure at the desk. 

Pendleton took in the grim picture and felt a great 
wave of satisfaction sweep over him. He cquld now 
definitely work on at Rawdon’s. Myra and the children 

didn’t feel pity for a conscienceless 
thin^ like that. At last he spoke slowly. 
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“How could it have happened?” he asked. “Surely 
no one we know.“ 

“No one heard the shot,” said Ray Evan. “There 
seemed to be a plane flying down pretty low outside 
just before we found him. The roar of its engine may 
have drowned the sound of the shot. But who had the 
nerve to go into that room and shoot him through the 
head I can’t imagine.” 

They went out and joined the others. Charles, who 
had been looking thoughtfully down at the floor, spoke. 

“It’s going to look bad for a lot of people,” he said. 
“Rawdon was the type who must have had far more 
enemies than friends throughout his life.” 

“What have we done about it?” asked Pendleton 
automatically. “We can’t leave him sitting there like 
that for ever.” 

“That M'ould give Rawdon’s a bad name!” put in 
Charles. 

“I’ve ’phoned for the police,” said Ray Evan. 
“Inspector Hawkins will be here at any minute.” He 
paused and then went on. “Well, let’s try and get the 
office in working order again. And I think we’d better 
knock off early—five o’clock instead of 5.30, if the 
police don’t want us to stay all night.” 

The little group dispersed, each to his own depart¬ 
ment. As Hansraj walked away Charles followed him 
and stopped him on the landing outside the office. 

“Just a moment, Riki,” he said, laying a friendly 
hand on the other’s arm. “I say—it’s none of my 
business, you know—but Rawdon’s wife was in that 
office just before we found him.” 

Hansraj looked startled, his handsome face clouding. 
Then he said: “Good of you to tell me Brawley.” 

Charles pressed his arm. * 
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“But what 1 wanted to tell you about most was how 
she looked. Scared-you know, pale, nervous. I don t 
believe for a moment that she had anythinR to do with 
it But well, you understand—things might look sus¬ 
picious. Other people must have noticed her come out 
of Rawdon’s room.” 

Hansraj was grateful for his confidence. The object 
of it was obviously to get him to prepare Margaret not 
to lose her head. He had barely left Charles and walked 
into the studio when the telephone bell rang. The 
studio assistant beckoned him. 

“For you, Mr. Hansraj,” said Daisy’s voice over 
the office line. “Mrs. Rawdon.” 

“Riki,”came Margaret’s agitated voice, “Herbert--” 
here Hansraj waved the studio assistant our of hearing, 
“he’s got a photograph and negative of—of you and 1— 
Worli the other night, before we drove back along 
Marine Drive and stopped at the Restaurant. You must 
get it. He’s got.” 

“No more over the 'phone darling,” he cut in. 
“Something’s happened. I’ll see you this evening. 
Why didn’t you come into the studio when you were 
here? Yes—Brawley told me you were here. Your 
husband’s dead.” 

“Dead !” the word was a sigh. “1 meant to kill him. 
My God 1 He just sat there and sneered at me. 1 lost 
my nerve. 1.’’ 

“S-shhl” he said. “1 said no more now. I’ll try 
and get the photograph—hell!—I can’t. This looks like 
the Inspector now.” He said a hurried good-bye and 
hung the receiver up. 

His guess was right. The slight, thin faced grey- 
haired man who walked in was indeed a police Inspector. 
He was clad in a neat grey suit and was followed by four 
other men. 
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“I’m Inspector Hawkins,” said the visitor. “C.l.D. 
Which floor is this murder on ?” 

“My name’s Hansraj,” Riki introduced himself. 

Rawdon’s office is on the floor above. Come along, 
I’ll take you up. We’ve seen to it that nothing has 
been touched.” 

As they left the studio and got into the lift Hansraj 
thought of the photograph. Too late to do anything 
about it now. God! Margaret had sounded as if she had 
killed the brute! 

As they stepped out of the lift on the top floor Ray 
Evan and Pendleton appeared. They all walked into 
Rawdon’s room together. 

“Quite interesting,” murmured Inspector Hawkins 
as he took in the scene. Then, turning to one of the 
photographers with him: “Ram Nath—photographs— 
every angle.” 

The men began to arrange their cameras and flash¬ 
light apparatus. 

“This is Mr. Pendleton,” said Ray Evan. “And 
my name’s Evan—I ’phoned you about this,” he indicated 
the desk and the grim relic that sprawled across it. 

Hawkins acknowledged the introduction and said : 
“Yes, 1 got quite a pleasant shock. We don’t often get 
anything that promises to be as interesting as this. I’ll 
have to search everyone, Mr. Evan—though it's not at 
all likely I’m going to find the revolver that was used! 
Yes, if you don’t mind, give everybody a yell and get’em 
in here.” 

As Ray Evan summoned the entire available staff 
into the room Hawkins picked up the telephone on 
Rawdon’s desk, dialled a number and spoke rapidly into 
the mouthpiece. 

“Wilkes, bring down a couple of men. Rawdon’s 
Advertising Agency, Marina House on Apollo Bunder. 
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1 want you to run through the place with toothcombs-— 
for a revolver that’s just been fired at a man. Yes, he^s 
dead. You probably won’t find the gun but we can t 
chance it. Make it snappy.” 

Neither his search of the people jammed into the 
room nor that conducted by Wilkes and his men when 
they arrived soon after bore fruit. But Hawkins consi* 
dered it a duty done. 

When Sergeant Wilkes and his men had departed 
and the photographers had finished taking their photo* 
graphs, Hawkins studied the desk anjl what was left of 
Rawdon. 

“Your turn, doctor,” he said after a while, turning 
to the police surgeon who had just arrived. “In a case 
like this where people are probably continually going in 
and out of the room, it’s more than likely we’ll be able 
to fix the time of death with a fair amount of accuracy— 
especially as it appears to have o|^y just happened. But 
you might as well get confirmato^ evidence. I see the 
bullet hasn’t passed right through the head.” 

The police surgeon proceeded with his examination 
and, as a matter of routine, certified Rawdon as dead. 

“There’s no need to take his temperature,” he said. 
“It’s obvious that he died only a few minutes ago. He’s 
still warm. The bullet has apparently perforated the 
temporal bone just below the tip of the temporosphe- 
. noidal lobe. Struck at right angles as far as 1 can see. 
It’s a wonder to me that it didn’t emerge from the left 
temple.” • 

The fingerprint expert, the remaining man of the 
four who had arrived with Hawkins, had opened his 
box of coloured powders. Hawkins told him to carry 
on and to concentrat# on the desk and the steel safe 
in the comer of the roo;n. 

«i t- Hawkins when the man had finished, 

that s practically the lot. Now, doc, you might help 
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me move the body. There may be somethin” under 
him.” 


Riki Hansraj’s heart sink. Why on earth hadn’t 
Margaret told him about the photograph when she had 
been on the premises? It would surely be discovered 
now. 

Hawkins and the surgeon lifted Rawdon’s body 
and propped it against the back of the chair. The head 
rolled grotesquely and the arms hung limply. 

"Ah !” said Hawkins, picking up the brown leather 
wallet which Rawdon had never replaced in his pocket. 
He swiftly glanced through its contents. Then he said 
slowly, his grave eyes on Hansraj : “He must have 
been >n the habit of counting his money pretty often.” 

He slipped the wallet into his pocket and turned to 
Ray Evan. 

"Til have to take the fingerprints of everyone in 
the office, Mr. Evan—everyone. Might not help at all. 
But there's just a chance.” 

The prints were taken, starting with Ray Evan’s and 
so on in procession through the entire staff’s. When it 
was over Hawkins looked round the room again and 
prepared to depart. 

“There’s no need to question your people today,” 
he said to Evan. “It’s getting late and 1 suppose you’ve 
had a busy day. But you might let me have a list, early 
tomorrow, of the addresses of all your employees. It’ll 
come in handy. Lord, no—if anyone does a bunk, what’s 
the natural conclusion to be drawn ? And we’d get 
him or her in no time. An original case, 1 might say in 
passing. Broad daylight and in a crowded office ! Well, 
well. I’ll arrange to have the body removed.” 

He picked up the ’phone on Rawdon’s desk and 
dialled a number. 
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XIV 


]T was a moonless night. Ballard Estate, the city’s 
^ teeming business centre during the day, was deserted 
and shrouded in a pall of velvet blackness. Night 
watchmen, supposed to be awake and alert, snored for 
the most part on their charpoys. Clocks in the sleeping 
city struck twelve. 

Pinky Mayhew made no sound as he walked along 
in his rubber soled shoes. Pinky, as has already been 
hinted at, was indeed an unsavoury looking customer— 
a fact hardly out of keeping with his life, which had 
always been unsavoury. Spying on erring wives and 
husbands at the command of their suspicious partners 
was not conducive to the cultivation of an attractive 
appearance and personality. And, besides doing other 
unsavoury things. Pinky had been so spying since the 
age of twenty-one. Sometimes even he got sick of the 
number of divorce cases he figured in as chief witness. 
And it was at times like this that Pinky wished he was 
back in London. And, when he thought of the comfort- 
ing squalor of the Lambeth Walk district, he felt posi¬ 
tively homesick. 

Pinky swiftly left Ballard Estate behind and was 

soon swinging along what was known as Mint Road 

m the direction of Apollo Bunder where lay Marina 
House* 


^ The night was warm, with lowering clouds threaten¬ 
ing ram, and Pinky was perspiring profusely by the 
time he reached his objective. He wished he had been 
able to come in his old Ford. But he knew that a car 
might well pro^ a liability instead of an asset in a pro- 

merry-making 

at the Taj Mahal Hotel further along the road came to 
him as he crept noiselessly past the night watchman’s 
charpoy )ust inside the entrance to Marina House. No 
good trying to get in the back way. Back doors were 
always locked from the inside. And Pinky knew that 
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there would be a lock on the main door leading into 
the office. 

Noiseless as a wraith, he made his way up the long 
flight of steps to the top floor. He flashed his torch 
briefly on the door of Rawdon’s Advertising Agency. 
Then he dealt with the big brass padlock as one who 
had been and still was a master of his art. In a few 
seconds he was inside and walking into Rawdon’s room. 

The safe in the corner was Pinky’s final objective. 
He had only been here a couple of times bur he knew 
the layout of the room almost perfectly. The safe was, 
strangely enough for a firm like Rawdon’s, old fashioned. 
Pinky almost laughed as he knelt down before it. His 
long nimble fingers and acute hearing were accustomed 
to the tumbling open of far more intricate lock systems 
than this. Of course, there might be the chance that what 
he sought might not be here. It might be in the Rawdon 
flat. But this was the most likely place to start with. 

Perhaps Pinky had lost something of his skill, for 
he had been a bona fide “private investigator” ever since 
he had come out to India five years before. Or perhaps 
it was just that he could not concentrate because of the 
fact that he had one car attuned to catch any sound that 
may come from the door. But, feverishly as he tried to 
open the safe, it would not yield. 

He knew that if the night watchman took it into his 
head to come round inspecting the doors he would be 
in a tight corner. He realised too, that in the pitchy 
blackness any flashes of his torch would probably mean 
speedy disaster. But he had to pick up his torch for 
just one more revealing flash. 

As he did so it slipped from his fingers and dropped 
with a dull thud to the carpet. Pinky cursed softly. 
He fumbled for it but found it had rolled slightly away. 
His heart was in his mouth as he groped for it. 

And then, suddenly, his heart almost stopped beat* 
ing as he felt the touch of dangling fingers on the side 
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of his face. He remained squatting on his haunches for 
a split second. Then, as the fingers came to life and 
grabbed at his throat and as a voice snapped : “Better 
keep still—I’ve got you covered I” he wriggled away and 
made one wild leap for the door. 

Inspector Hawkins cursed as he leaped from 
Rawdon’s chair. But Pinky flew down the stairs as 
one inspired. The sound of pursuing footsteps behind 
only spurred him to greater effort. Would the watclv 
man be awake below ? All this noise couldn’t have 
failed to wake him. 

The watchman was awake and he was growling 
something inarticulately as Pinky reached the exit. 
Hawkins suddenly gave a yell. 

"Pakro! Us ko pakro . chor hat! Ham pdis hat." 

But the bearded Pathan watchman had not quite 
recovered from his sleep. He clumsily held his arms 
out but Pinky was under them and away down the road. 

Hawkins came hurtling down almost immediately 
after him. 

**Nikal gia /” yelled the watchman. 

Pinky was not in good condition. The strain of 
the chase soon told on hint* He gtoaned as out of the 
gloom ahead came four native constables barring his 
p^h with lathis. He heard the shrill of Hawkins* police 
whistle and then a torch flashed into his eyes, blinding 
him. A deftly wielded lathi tripped him up. In a moment 
he was secure. Hawkins came up panting. 

“Shabash, havildar!*’ he complimented the leader 

of the patrol. “All right, you can leave him to 
me now.” 

He stopped a passing taxi and bundled Pinky into 

It. He flashed the havildar’s torch on the features of 
his capture. 
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“Why!” he said in surprise, “if it isn’t our old 
friend, Pinky Mayhew. What’s up Pinky—change of 
business? No profits in the snooping game these days?” 

Pinky growled unintelligibly. 

“Aha!” Hawkins’ tone was sardonic. “Won’t 
talk, eh? Right, my friend, you come along with me. 
We’ll take you back to the scene of the crime. By the 
way, do you know that murderers almost invariably 
return to the scene of their crime?” 

“Careful, Hawkins! Mind what you say! 1 read of 
Rawdon’s death in the Evening Times.” 

Hawkins chuckled. 

“Anyway, come along and show me what you 
were up to in Rawdon’s office.” 

As the taxi pulled up at Marina House Pinky’s 
nerve began to go. But Hawkins firmly propelled him 
past the night watchman and up the stairs. Pinky felt 
the perspiration gather on his forehead as Hawkins said: 
“Go on, open the safe—complete the job, whatever it 
was. I’d like a first hand lesson in burglary.” 

Pinky felt that the game was up. If Rawdon had 
kept the thing in his safe, Hawkins would pounce on it. 

“1 swear 1 can’t open it Hawkins! You’re mistaken. 
1 know nothing about opening safes. It was a letter 1 
was after—one that I’d left behind on my last visit. 
I was going to switch the torch on the top of the table, 
but it fell. That was how...” 

Hawkins chuckled again. 

“My dear Pinky—quit fooling! That would be an 
excellent line for you to take if you had come here on 
lawful business. For there’s a perfectly good electric 
light switch for you to use—and a perfectly charming 
night watchman downstairs for you to wake up--all 
square and above board. Oh well, no use wasting 
time I suppose.” 
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He went to the safe, knelt down before it, and 
in a few seconds the safe door swung open. 

“There you are Pinky—I’ve done it for you. 1 was 
going to have a look inside tomorrow, but \ f 

well do it now—now that you’re here and will be able 

to see that 1 don’t pinch anything!’’ 

With his heart thumping painfully Pinky watched 
him take out a varied assortment of papers and docu- 
ments, some loose and some bound in small bundles 
with rubber bands- Pinky began to entertain the 
desperate idea of pouncing on Hawkins from behind 
and stunning him with one of the heavy paperweights 
on the desk. But his tormentor rose suddenly, placed 
the papers on the desk, and began to run through them 
swiftly. 

Pinky’s eyes were glued to every sheet. Perhaps he 
would be able to, he thought, make one wild desperate 
grab if Hawkins found what he had come here himself 
to find. 

But as Hawkins reached the last sheet. Pinky 
breathed a sigh of relief. His confidence returned. He 
was once more the courageous soul he always was 
when there was no real danger on the horizon. 

“Well,” he said, “would you mind if 1 go back to 
bed now?’’ 

Hawkins looked at him and smiled. He was dis¬ 
appointed but he wasn’t going to let this slimy little 
runt notice it. 

“My dear Pinky,’’ he said, “1 wouldn’t dream of 
keeping you from your slumbers. But bear in mind— 
I’ve got my eye on you. And when I get you, you 
won’t feel so happy as you have felt for years in divorce 
courts!’’ 

“Fiddlesticks!” said Pinky as he made for the door. 

A sudden idea struck Hawkins. He arrested Pinky 
with a gesture. 
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“Tell me, you crawling object—did you take this?” 

He had taken Rawdon’s brown leather wallet 
from his pocket and had extracted the photograph from 
it. This he held up. Pinky was nothing if not a proud 
workman. 

“Yes—I did take it—in the course of my duty. 
And duty, as you know—being an investigator of sorts 
yourself—has no conscience.” 

“You bloody little swine!” said Hawkins with a 
nasty smile. - 



INSPECTOR Hawkins found his first day’s enquiries 
^ singularly devoid of helpful result. But he could see 
at a glance that there was going to be plenty of meat in 
the case. Not a clue to speak of—no bits of string or 
thread or stray buttons—none of the things that so 
conveniently cropped up in detective stories. 


“Unusual case, Hawkins,” his Superintendent had 
said to him. “And it looks as if it might be a bit ticklish 
of solving too. Anyway—the best of luck.” 


As Ray Evan’s room was next to Rawdon’s, 
the latter’s being right in front of the line of four, 
Hawkins thought he would see the remaining partner 
of the firm first. He had sized him up at first sight as 
a gentleman and an educated type of the modern school 
of Anglo-Indian. 


Evan greeted him with a smile. 

“Not too busy to see me?” asked Hawkins. 
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“Not at all. Saturday being a half day is always 
rather slack. 1 believe you were very busy yesterday 
though—in the general office. Assessing the characters 

of our subordinate staff?” 

Hawkins seated himself. 

“Yes,” he said. “And I’ve come to the conclusion 
that our’man isn’t amongst them. You may think 
that’s a hasty decision. I think it’s too big a thing for 
the ordinary clerkly mind. It’s amongst your senior 
staff I’ll have to look, Mr. Evan.” 

“That sounds bad for one of us!” said the other 
with a smile. 

At that moment Aly Khan, the Production 
Manager, entered with a sheaf of proofs in his hands. 
Evan excused himself to Hawkins and attended to 
them before coming back to the subject in hand. 
Y^en the door had closed behind the Production 
Manager, Evan offered Hawkins a cigarette and took one 
himself. 

“And which one do you think is the likeliest 
possibility?” he asked, when their cigarettes were 
alight. 

Hawkins shrugged. His lean face was expressionless. 

“It’s too early in the day to make any definite 
ruling on the subject,” he said. “I’m only an ordinary 
human being, you know, with an ordinary human 
mind—trained, it is true, to this sort of thing. But 
policemen are not omnipotent. It takes a hell of a lot 
of plodding before we even get started on the right 
track—usually. Of course there are one or two 
details that strike me as having special significance. 
They may be, however, mere bagatelles.” 

Ray Evan leaned back in his chair and blew a thin 
stream of smoke towards the ceiling. 
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“If I can help in any way/’ he said, “I’d be 
glad to.’’ 

“Thanks,” returned Hawkins. “I might take 
advantage of that right away.” He paused thoughtfully. 
Then he went on: “It seems that no one heard a shot. 
Now, your room opens directly on to Rawdon’s. Didn’t 
you hear one? Or any suspicious or unusual sound?” 

“Well, I couldn’t really call it suspicious—but I 
might be able to label it as unusual. Some little while 
before Miss Martin screamed and we found Rawdon 1 
remember an aeroplane flying past the building. And 
the sound of it was pretty loud. I put it down to some 
crazy fool after new thrills—it was so close to the 
building.” 

“Ah !” Hawkins breathed a sigh. “May be we’re 
getting somewhere. Tve already formed a little theory— 
based on the fact that the bullet had not passed through 
Rawdon’s head. Most people may think it a fantastic 
theory. And even 1 am dreading mentioning it to the 
Superintendent! But 1 could not for the life of me see 
where anyone could have stood — outside the building— 
and shot Rawdon without the bullet going through the 
skull. There’s about a yard of space between his desk 
and the wall.” 

Ray Evan leaned forward interestedly. 

“You mean,” he said eagerly, “that Rawdon might 
have been shot by somebody in that aeroplane?” 

Hawkins nodded. 

“Yes. But it’s only a theory, remember. Does it 
seem fantastic to you? Just look out of your window 
and tell me what you see?” 

Ray Evan got up and looked out of the window. 

“You see a road,” said Hawkins, not waiting for 
him to speak. “Telegraph wires far below—and 
the sea.” 
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“1 do.” 

“A good pilot could get in well, above the 
telegraph wires. This is a seven storied building.” 

Evan came back and sat down. He seemed very 
thoughtful. 

‘T cannot imagine your average human being 
shooting a man in the head from an aeroplane. What 
mark would he get? A room like this must look dark to 
anyone outside in the light of day.” 

“But for the afternoon sunlight streaming in 
through the window! The victim's face would not be 
indistinguishable.” 

“But it seems preposterous! Even granting all 
you’ve said, your murderer would have to be more 
than a brilliant shot with a revolver. 1 can’t conceive 
it being possible—not from a plane travelling at anything 
from a hundred to two hundred and fifty miles an hour.” 

“But it is possible,” said Hawkins with a smile, 
“though improbable! Like a lot of skilful tricks we see.” 
His eyes were gleaming. “Didn’t you ever go to that 
famous Air Circus that was out here some years ago? 
1932 1 think it was. Bastion’s Air Circus. 

Ray Evan seemed to see light. 

“By jove yes—1 did. And 1 see what you’re getting 
at. The man who shattered white saucers on a big 
black screen.shooting from a plane.” 

“Exactly.” 

“But that must cut your enquiries down to a 
minimum. People who can do that sort of thing can’t 
be very numerous.” 

“They might not have been—ten years ago. But 
it’s more than probable that the trick’s quite common 
now. No, it doesn’t mean that we just look for the 
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man who potted saucers in Bastion’s Air Circus. 
Besides, that Circus was disbanded years ago.” 

“Yes,” acknowledged Evan. “It would be rather 
like looking for a needle in a haystack, wouldn’t itl” 

There was silence in the room for a moment. 
Each of the men was occupied with his own thoughts. 
Then Ray Evan spoke suddenly, a smile on his 
handsome face. Hawkins could not help but think 
what an attractive looking fellow he was with his 
aquiline nose, fine brow, viral eyes and firm chin. 

“Tve a nasty suspicion,” said Evan, “that you 
think I’ve got something to do with this.” 

Hawkins waved a deprecating hand. 

“We have,” he said, “to suspect everyone from 
the start. Even those who seem most unlikely. After 
all, I’m a stranger to everyone here, or rather—everyone 
here is a stranger to me.” 

“Well, look here,” said Evan, “if it will save you 
any trouble, 1 might as well run over a few things about 
myself. Rawdon seemed in more cantankerous mood 
thsn usual on Thursday. Especially with me. He usually 
hated me, you see, for the simple reason that I was 
an Anglo-Indian and had been instrumental in prevent¬ 
ing his business from crashing. My money came into 
it. He accepted the assistance, 1 presume, under force 
of circumstances and much against his will—although it 
was he who sought me out. Then, no sooner had 1 
become a partner in the firm, than Rawdon, as he said, 
won something like two lakhs of rupees in a state 
lottery. Can you imagine how much fiercer his dislike 
of me became ?” 

Hawkins nodded. He felt that the assumption of 
his “non-official” line, as he called it, had borne fruit. 
His look was keen. 

“And,” went on Evan, “1 don’t want to disguise 
the fact—1 began to hate the sight of hinu On Thursday 
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we had another row—I being championed, for some 
strange reason, by Mrs. Stark. 

“Who’s Mrs. Stark?’’ interrupted Hawkins. “And 
why do you say strange reason ? 

Ray Evan laughed. 

“She’s our chief artist—directly under Hansraj the 
Art Director. 1 was always under the impression, 
perhaps rather a mistaken one, that Mrs. Stark disliked 
me as much as did Rawdon. He told me to go to hell 
when 1 insisted on certain rights as a partner in the 
firm, and she ripped out at him.” 

“Ah! This sounds interesting. 1 must see your 
Mrs. Stark, soon. Have you any suspicion at all as to 
what brought about the sudden change in her attitude 

to you?’’ 

Ray Evan shrugged. 

“None whatever. She and Rawdon were apparently 
arguing about something or the other some little time 
before. But 1 couldn’t catch anything of what was being 
said. And besides, it did not strike me as being import- 
ant at the time, as 1 knew they were on quite friendly 
terms. 1 felt, again perhaps unjustifiably, that Mrs. Stark 
was more attached to Rawdon than outward appearances 
indicated.’’ 

Hawkins looked thoughtful. After a while he said 
slowly: “Very interesting. Well, Mr. Evan, I won’t 
keep you any longer. I’m sure I’ve taken up more of 
your time than you care to acknowledge. You’ve 
been very helpful. Thanks a lot.’’ 

He stopped with his hand on the door. 

“Just one thing—don’t say a word about this 
aeroplane theory—yet. Can 1 rely on you ?’’ 

“Implicitly. 1 shan’t breathe a syllable. Trust me.’’ 
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On his way back to his office Hawkins tried to 
marshal his thoughts and find out whether he had gained 
anything of value from the visit. Ray Evan rather 
puzzled him. He liked the man. Could/le have murdered 
Rawdon ? Not if he was not in the aeroplane that had 
passed the building. That seemed fairly certain. 


XVI 


T^ARGARET Rawdon eyed her visitor with dis' 
pleasure. He was a grotesque little man with a 
bald head that kept bobbing up and down and sideways 
on his neck as if the latter were made of India-rubber. 
His general appearance, hands excepted, was slovenly 
and dirty. She looked at the card her servant had 
brought in. “Mr. R. Mayhew” said the card. Pinky 
had deliberately used a card without his calling printed 
on it as he did not know yet what Rawdon had told 
his wife. “Get your feet into the house first” was 
another of Pinky’s mottoes. 

“What can 1 do for you, Mr. Mayhew ?” she asked 

him. 


Pinky leered at her frightfully, showing his yellow 
teeth in the process. 

“You can do quite a lot for me, madam, and I, 
on the other hand, can do quite a lot for you.” 

“For me ? What do you mean ?” She was impatient. 
For Riki was calling for her at seven and she ,wanted to 
dress. And she was beginning to dislike the look of 
this man more and more as the interview progressed. 

“May I seat myself?” Pinky asked a trifle sarcasti¬ 
cally. “Then we shall be able to discuss things more 
comfortably.” 
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She led him from the hall into the luxurious sitting 
room. She was not hypocritical enough to mourn for 
her late husband and Pinky could not help but realise 
what a charming picture she made in her simple 
frock. When they were seated he looked out of the 
window for a moment, trying to decide on his best line 
of approach. The expensive flat overlooked the famous 
Cooperage—historic scene of many a hard fought foot¬ 
ball match between some of India’s best teams. And as 
Pinky saw the empty stands, he got an idea—and that 
was that he was not going away empty-handed. He 
turned to Margaret Rawdon. 

“1 want something from you,” he said tersely. 
“Something that is useless to you and of extreme value 
to me.” 

She gazed at him blankly. He began to lose his 
terseness and resumed something of his normal oiliness 
of manner. He realised that this proud looking woman 
might be a hard nut to crack if he rubbed her up the 
wrong way. His experience at Rawdon’s on Thursday 
night had driven from his head all intentions of getting 
what he wanted by burglarious methods. 

“Perhaps 1 had better explain more fully, madam,” 
he said. “You see—1 have something which is valueless 
to me and of extreme value to—you. So, you see, a 
bargain can be struck.” 

He was beginning to make her realise that he really 
had something important up his sleeve. Suddenly a 
startling premonition shot through her. Could this be 
the man—Herbert’s private investigator ?—his spy ? 

“Yes V* she said, striving to control her growing 
feeling of mingled excitement and disguit. 

Pinky tapped the arms of his chair and tried to look 
friendly. 

“A home recorder, madam—that’s what I’ve got. 
It is an instrument which records the human voice 
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admirably. It has a microphone and a long flex of 
wire. It can be operated on the ordinary house 
current or—er—for the sake of convenience—run on 
batteries out of doors. The microphone picks up the 
sound of voices and carries them to a cellulose coated 
disc. But I do not wish to sell it to you—not in the 
ordinary way—1 am not a salesman.” 

XT ® *5een right. 

No difficulty was there in assuming that the machine 

her husbdnd had talked about and this one were the 
same* 

“So you’re the man!” she breathed. "You’re the 
little beast that helped my husband with his filthy 
spying?” 

“He is dead, madam—may his soul rest in peace.” 

“Oh stop your mumbling!” her eyes were flashing 
now. “And so you’ve come to blackmail me? Money— 
is that what you want?” 

Pinky was quick to disabuse her mind. 

How can I make you believe that money is 
valueless to me in this instance, madam?” he asked 
unctuously. “And how could you suspect me of such 
vileness as blackmailing?” Pinky had a woeful habit 
of becoming almost tearful when he was in this sort of 
outraged mood. 

“Then what do you want? What have I to 
give you?” 

“Half an hour in which to search your hasband’s 
private safe and other effects. It is not much that I ask, 
madam, in return for the interesting thing I have to 
offer you. I could very easily have broken into your 
flat in the dead of night and stolen what I wanted. But 
I am a law abiding man besides wanting to help you.” 

‘‘You must be mad!” she burst out. “Do you 
think I’m going to let you come in here and pilfer what 
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you like and smile at you while you’re doing it 
paused foi breath. “I could hand you over to 

police—now.” 


She 

the 


Pinky smiled horribly. 

“1 should be very careful about doing anything like 
that, if 1 were you,” he said. “They may turn on you 
and say 'So! You loved this Riki Hansraj! What s to 
trevent yoit irom haviuQ murdered your husband? 1 assure 
YOU that you will lose nothing that is of monetary 
value by giving me that half hour. You can even 
search me after I’ve finished—to see that I have not 
stolen any of the family jewels. And in return tor this 
service, madam,” here he leaned forward, an odious 
expression in his eyes, his hands rubbing together, the 
picture of some strange, reptilian demon, “in return, 
as 1 have hinted, 1 will give you every single record that 
1 have made on my machine. Think before you turn 
down an excellent offer like this. They are records 
which are living souvenirs of a delightful if somewhat 

embarrassing association.taken in conjunction with 

my personal witnessing as it were and—er—certain 
photographs. They are records which contain all sorts 
of interesting conversations—all sorts of intimate words 
and phrases—through the happy paean of which runs 
the haunting melody of two names—Riki and 
Margaret!” 


Margaret rose swiftly and slapped him resoundingly 
on the cheek, the blow leaving an angry red mark. His 
eyes blazed for a moment and then he cont oiled 
himself. He must not antagonise this wildcat. Not 
more than was absolutely necessary, anyway. 


“Well, 1 suppose 1 deserved that,” he said with 
the faintest suspicion of what passed for a smile with 
him. “But there is my offer, madam. Take it or leave 
it.” 


“I’ll have you arrestedl” said Margaret again in 
desperation. 
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“That would be disastrous for you, madam. At 
present the police have only a photograph. Apart from 
considering it from the point of view of supplying a 
possible clue to the murderer of your husband—(they 
probably think Hansraj did it)—they may not make it 
public property. And the photograph itself does not 
prove much, does it? But if the police could hear—oh 
by the way, do you remember a certain passage which 
goes, in Hansraj’s voice, like this: 7/ otdy he were 
dead v\y darling Margaret, what happiness could not be 
ours!” 

“Stop!” 

Margaret’s lips were colourless. She knew that 
Hawkins had the photograph. SheJcnew that he must 
already suspect either her or Riki or both of them. 
He had already taken her fingerprints from the glass 
top of the desk in Rawdon’s room, where she had 
undoubtedly left them when she had placed her hand on 
it to rise from her chair on that fateful day. That 
much was certain. But if he got this—this terrible 
proof—this ideal motive. 

She broke down suddenly, burying her face in her 
hands. Pinky looked on unconcernedly and waited for 
her to recover herself. At last she looked up. 

“What guarantee have 1 that you will hand these— 
these hateful records to me?” she asked. Pinky rose 
and adopted a grand manner. 

“My word, madam—my unfailing word. 1 have 
the records outside in my car. 1 will bring them in. 
We will play them on your gramophone if you wish to 
satisfy yourself that they contain all I say they do. 1 
shall search for what 1 want first and then we shall hear 

the records.” 

She said suddenly: “Very well then. Bring them in.” 

Pinky went out. And Margaret locked the outside 
door of the sitting room so that none of the servants 

could enter. 
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Pinky was soon back. And, as he entered the 
front door, something crashed on to his head and he 
fell forward, unconscious. 

When he came to he found that he was still lying on 
the floor where he had fallen. Margaret was sitting on 
the couch, in front of her a little pile of utterly smashed 
records. On the couch too was the heavy brass vase 
with which she had felled him. 

Pinky looked round the room dazedly. 

“1 had to make sure,” said Margaret grimly. “Now 
1 will show you that I can keep my part of a bargain. 
You may go on with your search.” 

Pinky got up shakily, his hands to his aching head. 
He looked at her for a moment as if he could have 
killed her. And then, quite suddenly, he grinned. 
What was done was done. 

“Well I'm damned!” he said ruefully. “An old 
stager like me to get caught like that! You didn’t look 
as if you could have done it.” 

He began his search. It was thorough. But his 
luck was dead out. 


XVll 


“pE been thinking, Pinky,” said Hawkins to that 
worthy m the latter's office. “And I've come to the 

to you ^ enough attention 


Pinky sneered. 

killedthe delusion that I 
S'd K u , vou’re wasting your time. 

*e fim ” ™ watching people in 
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Hawkins looked round the untidy office interestedly. 

“Teaching me my job?” he said mildly. “Well, we’ll 
let it pass. You have quite a busy time, I see. This 
snooping business must require a tremendous amount of 
energy, Pinky. Especially when you don’t trust anyone 
at all and don’t keep any staff. Rather dangerous for you, 
that—isn’t it ? This single handed stuff 1 mean. If any¬ 
one wanted to snuff your miserable life out.well! 

Now tell me, just what did Rawdon offer you to spy on 
his wife ? And what was it that Rawdon had that you 
wanted so badly you had to get up in the middle of the 
night for it ? That little business has been exercising my 
mind quite a bit.” 

Pinky bridled. 

“In answer to all your questions, Hawkins, 1 have 
only one thing to say—1 don’t discuss business matters 
with strangers.” 

“Strangers, Pinky ? Why—how could you ? We’ve 
known each other for years.” 

“I was paid to do the job and 1 did it.” 

Hawkins sat looking thoughtfully at his fingers now, 
as if he were deciding whether he should have a manicure 
or not. When he spoke again it was almost as if he 
were addressing a naughty child. 

“If 1 told you I was going to arrest you on suspi¬ 
cion—of having murdered Herbert Rawdon—would that 
loosen your tongue ? Can you imagine a spell in jail— 
and then a rope round your throat ? Sounds rather far 
fetched, eh ? But it isn’t.” 

Pinky’s yellow teeth showed in a snarl. 

“You can’t pin anything on me, Hawkins ! You’re 
bluffing!” 

“Far from it. Refuse to talk and you’ll walk out 
of here with handcuffs on. You’ll then walk into a 
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nice comfortable cell. You’ve been looking for some¬ 
thing pretty desperately, haven’t you? Oh, yes—1 had a 
man watching you—he followed you to Mrs. Rawdon s. 
Now, hasn’t it struck you, my dear little worm, that we 
may have already found what you have been looking for 
and have been keeping you on a nice piece of string to 
suit our own ends ?” 

It was a blulf, based on the fact that Pinky was 
looking for something that seemed intensely important 
to him. Pinky’s face went livid. He leapt from his chair. 

“It’s a lie ! A damned lie 1 You couldn’t have. 
Otherwise.’’ 

“Otherwise what ?“ 

But pinky seemed to realise just in time that it was 
a trap. His teeth shut behind obstinate lips. 

“Very well,” said Hawkins, reaching into a bulging 
coat pocket, “if you won’t talk....you see, we’ve decided 
that if you help us find the murderer of Rawdon we’ll 
try and get you off lightly where this other matter is 
concerned. You mi^t get off with ten or fifteen years.” 

It was a shameless shot in the dark. But Pinky’s 
nerve went. 

“O.K. I’ll talk, Hawkins.” His voice was cracked. 
“But put those damned handcuffs away.” 

“Shoot then.” 

“He was a dirty swine, was Rawdon, on the quiet.” 

Hawkins smiled tolerantly at the accusation. 

“Yes—go on. Pinky.” 

“I got the photograph—the one you flashed at me 
the other night. Then 1 also got a lot of recorded 
evidence—made them on a home recorder that 1 often 
use. Mrs. Rawdon, by the way, smashed the records. 
And, tor your information, there’s a sentence spoken by 
Hansraj m one of them that is extremely incriminating.” 
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“Pity the records no longer exist,” smiled Hawkins. 
“But how did you let Mrs. Rawdon get close enough to 
destroy the records ? You snoopers are far too careful a 
brood to let victims have easy access to things like that.” 

“1—1 was actually going to hand them over to her,” 
said Pinky. “My conscience...” 

“Snoopers don’t have consciences, you little maggot! 
You were trying to blackmail her, 1 bet.” 

“I swear I wasn’t. 1 was bargaining....” 

“O.K. You were driving a bargain,” said Hawkins 
wearily. We’ll come back to that later. Go on. 

“Well, on the Wednesday morning before he was 
killed Rawdon arranged to meet me in the lounge of the 
Taj Mahal Hotel. 1 gave him that photograph, along 
with the negative. 1 told him my price was three 
thousand rupees for the photograph, negative and 
records. He began to haggle. Said he’d not give me 
more than five hundred. 1 threatened him with some¬ 
thing I knew about him. He didn’t dream I knew. His 
was the brain behind the big Greenson’s Bank robbery 
in London five years ago and incidentally, the long chain 
of brilliant robberies associated with the mysterious 
‘Limehouse Angel’. But he just laughed at me.” 

Suddenly he noticed Hawkins’ expression and some¬ 
thing leapt into his mind—the certainty that the man 
before him was bluffing. 

“My God—you are bluffing ! What a fool I’ve been 
to imagine you would be sitting there if you had found 
what 1 was looking for. 1 was crazy !” 

“It’s so long ago that I don’t quite remember the 
details of the Greenson’s case,” said Hawkins dreamily, 
“when the account appeared in the Daily Mirror. But, 
if my memory serves me right, there was a night watch¬ 
man shot. Now, I’m only speculating—-on the founda¬ 
tion that, if you knew Rawdon’s was the brain connected 
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with that and other affairs you must have had some sort 
of connection with him. Now, if Rawdon happened to 
have proof, say, that you had shot that watchman 
well—that might make him want to laugh at you when 
you threatened him with—something you knew about 
him, don’t you think?” 

Pinky’s face was livid. Hawkins’ fresh bluff was so 
near the truth that it gave the bald little man no choice 
but to believe that he had been mistaken after all in 
thinking he was bluffing. 

“Can you tell me anything else that might help?” 
asked Hawkins quUzically. Pinky was quick to seize 
the chance of—as he felt—softening the case against him. 
And, after all, what was Myra Pendleton to him? No¬ 
thing more than a name. It mattered not a jot to Pinky 
that he had promised secrecy regarding her mission to 
his office. 

He went on to tell of Myra’s visit. Hawkins spoke 
laconically when the little man had finished. 

“The plot,” he said, “thickens—thanks to you, my 
dirty little spy. This is interesting. And it doesn’t 
matter after all, does it, if you’re a crawling little yellow 
livered sneak? And by the way, while you’re in this 
sneaking mood, tell me all you know about every one at 
Rawdon’s Advertising Agency—the senior staff I mean.” 

Pinky ignored the gibes. He could ignore quite a 
lot when he was really scared. He talked quite interest¬ 
ingly for the next twenty minutes. 

And Keaton and Brawley?” asked Hawkins when 
Pinky seemed to have come to the end of his resources. 

Sorry, 1 can’t help you there. 1 haven’t had time 
to learn much about them. They’ve only been our a 

year. 1 do know, though, if it will help you at all, that 
Keaton is the older of the two.” 

“1 know that myself, you fool!” said Hawkins as he 
got up to go* Somehow, useful as Pinky May hew mi^^ht 
prove, he always left a dirty taste in Hawkins’ mouth. 
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XVlll 


“U AWKINS’ next call was on Margaret Rawdon. She 
^ greeted him nervously. The damning fact that she 
had been the last person in her husband’s office before 
he had been found dead almost completely unnerved her 
at this second visit of his. At the first he had taken her 
fingerprints, and she had not felt half so afraid. 


“Won’t you come in and sit down?” she said fremu- 
lously, and they both went into the sitting room. Haw¬ 
kins took a chair and regarded her keenly. 

“I’m going to be very frank, Mrs. Rawdon,” he 
said. “And 1 want you to be frank as well. You 
realise, of course, that you are in a very awkward posi¬ 
tion? All this business of the photograph and Mr. 
Mayhew’s beastly records and the fact that you were in 
your husband’s room that afternoon. But no one real¬ 
ises more than 1 do that when everything looks peculi¬ 
arly damning there’s a snag somewhere.” 

He paused, unable to prevent himself thinking how 
lovely she looked sitting there. 

“What I want you to tell me is exactly what happen¬ 
ed in your husband’s room when you were there.” 

She plucked nervously at the hem of her dress for a 
moment or two, then looked up. She went on to tell 
him of what had occurred in her husband’s office. She 
shuddered as it all came back to her and she heard 
herself speaking it aloud. How unconvincing it must 

sound! 

“I—I had a vague hope of scaring him,” she finished. 
“And of getting near enough to snatch the photograph. 
But he was too watchful.” 

“H’m—that’s feasible.” 

“It’s the truth,” she said. 

Hawkins was smiling gently now. 
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“May 1 see your pistol?” 

She rose at once and went into her bedroom, return- 
in'^ after a few moments with small pearl handled .22. 
Hawkins looked at it cursorily. When he handed it 
back the smile was still on his face. 

“That’s not the gun that killed your husband,” he 
said. “And I’m convinced that you had nothing to do 
with it. Don’t ask me why. Of course, you may have 
done it with a larger pistol—but I doubt it. I’ve already 
checked that you have a licence for a.22. Tell me—did 
you while you were going round the table, hear a— 
"plane?” 

“1 did—but only when I had got downstairs and 
into the road outside. 1 remember thinking how nice it 
would be if Riki and 1 could fly out of the country.” 

Her eyes were wide and honest although her words 
sounded feebly in her own ears. But as she flnished 
Hawkins smiled encouragingly, got up, and extended 
a hand. 

“Thank you,” he said. “And—buck up.” 

When he had gone she rang Riki Hansraj. He 
realised that she was in a state of nervous collapse. 

“Riki darling,” she said. “Inspector Hawkins has 
been round again. Oh 1 do wish we could leave all this 
and go away! Can’t we book our passages soon?” 

“Not at a time like this,” he replied soothingly. 
“Now you just keep calm, darling. They are bound to 
be suspicious—but how can they prove anything?” 
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XIX 

IT^HEN Hawkins called on Pendleton on the Sunday, 
that worthy and his wife were having a quiet game 
of bezique. Myra’s face became even paler than was its 
wont as Nunky greeted the visitor. 

“Come in, Inspector. Make yourself at home. This 
is Inspector Hawkins, Myra. Hawkins, my wife.” 

Hawkins acknowledged the introduction pleasantly 
and took the chair Pendleton pulled up for him. 

“Don’t let me interrupt your game,” he said. “I • 
suppose I’ve barged in just when Mrs. Pendleton has 
you on the run I” 

Myra laughed nervously, and Hawkins went on. 

“I just popped in to ask a few questions about the 
affair at the office.” Looking at Myra Pendleton he 
noticed that his face was now deathly white. "There’s 
no need to get alarmed, Mrs. Pendleton. Now, I’ve 
been talking to a man named Mayhew.” 

Myra’s hand went to her mouth. Hawkins smiled 
kindly. 

"Pinky Mayhew,” he said, "is a thoroughly diS' 
reputable scoundrel. But there are apparently unwise 
people who think he is worth going to for advice.” 

Myra’s thin face reddened. She wished fervently 
that she had never gone to Mayhew’s office. Pendleton 
looked surprised. 

“I—I don’t understand,” said Myra hesitantly. 

“You will. Mrs. Pendleton. You see, the excellent 
Pinky has told me about your interview with him.” 

“He swore he wouldn’t breathe a w’ord ! 

"Never trust a man like Mayhew. Men of his sort 
promise all kinds of things to suit their own ends. 1 must 
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confess that what he told me has put you in a very bad 
light” 

Myra was indignant of a sudden. She was despera- 
tcly trying to sec 3 way out* Her husband asked shortly. 
“What do you mean, Hawkins?” 

Hawkins shrugged and made his answer to Myra. 

“I’m sorrv that in the end 1 had to interrupt this 
game of bezique. But it’s like this. According to May- 
hew, you, from i chance discovery of Miss Martin’s, 
found that Rawdon was a man named Smith—a financial 
expert. Then, on top of this, you learn that Rawdon 
is going to sack your husband. Rawdon, as far as 1 can 
see, was not shot by anybody in the office. He was, shall 
we presume, shot by someone outside—shall we say by 
someone in an aeroplane ?” He paused significantly, 
watching the effect of his words. “Now, I’m not accus¬ 
ing you. But you see how you stand ?” 

“Don’t be mad, Hawkins !” snapped Pendleton 
suddenly. But Myra spoke quietly enough. 

“What was there to prevent me killing him. Inspec¬ 
tor ? Look at me ! Do 1 look as if 1 could have shot a 
man from an aeroplane ? That sort of feat would require 
a marvellously steady hand and a perfect eye. I couldn’t 
hold a revolver and fire a shot now if 1 tried.” 

Hawkins’ tone was pacifying. He felt a bit of a 
beast. But he concluded that he must feel reasonably 
sure that he could safely count her out of his list. 

“I’m glad you said ‘now’ Mrs. Pendleton. Oh yes, 
your good Pinky Mayhew provided all sorts of informa¬ 
tion about you. He specialises in information about 
people. 1 found that you had once been a star in 
Granville’s Circus, a famous Blackpool show; that you 
used to do amazing things with rifle and revolver.” 

She was staring at him, wide-eyed. Pendleton was 
breathing heavily. 
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“Then you really think...” gasped Myra. 

“Can you prove,” Hawkins interrupted, “that you 
were in your flat that afternoon?” 

Myra’s tongue clove to the roof of her mouth. At 
last she managed to speak, glancing nervously at her 
husband as if for moral support. 

“No—1 can’t. The servants had all left when 
Mervyn and 1 had tea together. Mervyn left at about 
half past three and 1 can swear ,to you on my solemn 
oath that 1 never left the place. But I cannot prove it.” 

Hawkins said kindly : “Thank you for being so 
patient with me. And now, if you don’t mind, I’d like 
to talk to your husband alone.” 

“1—1 think 1 would like to lie down anyway,” she 
said, rising, one hand to her forehead. “This dreadful 
business has upset me more than 1 care to think.” 

Hawkins rose as Pendleton helped her into the bed¬ 
room and pulled the door to as he came out again. 

“I’m terribly sorry about this, Pendleton,” said 
Hawkins when they were both seated again. Pendleton 
shrugged. 

“Go ahead.” 

“Tell me—what sort of man was Rawdon ? You’ve 
been working there for some years haven’t you ?” 

“Four. Joined Rawdon’s from Harper & Johnson’s 
in London.” He reached for a box of Du Mauriers, 
offered Hawkins a cigarette and took one himself. 
“Rawdon was a good businessman. In fact, essentially 

a businessman.” 

Hawkins leaned forward slightly. 

“It seems to me that you’re beating about the bush 
somewhat, Pendleton. Now my idea of a good business- 
man is someone with a very sound head and no heart to 
speak of.” 
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“Exactly.” 

“So it’s quite possible there are several people on 
the staff who disliked him enough to want to get him 

out of the way V* 

“1 wouldn't say that,” said Pendleton uncomfort- 
ably. “There might be someone amongst his outside 
acquaintances who had far greater reason for wishing 
him dead.” 

“The joint partner—Mr. Evan—of course he will, 
as you know, benefit materially—on the business side at 
least ? As regards his private affairs, Rawdon seems to 
have been surprisingly careless. We’ve found that he’s 
never made a will out here.” 

“1 see. Well, his wife would hardly have figured 
in any will. And as far as 1 know he has no other 
dependents.” 

“Why do you say that about his wife ?” Hawkins, 
in spite of the photograph, was curious to know what 
the general opinion was about Margaret Rawdon and 
Hansraj. 

“Well, they weren’t happy together. Never hit it 
off, so we all understood. There were often open signs 
of unpleasantness. He wasn’t the sort to show any finer 
feelings.” 

“1 understand. Mind you, I may be quite on the 
wrong track where the possible source of Rawdon’s 
murderer is concerned. As you say, it might have been 
someone who had nothing whatever to do with the firm. 
You have no suspicion yourself—about someone on 
your staff I mean 2” 

Pendleton gestured impatiently. 

“I’m sure I don’t know, Hawkins. As far as 1 can 
see—nobody. But that’s up to you to work out, 
isn’t it 2” 
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Hawkins was silent for a while. Then he said 
slowly : “Yes, it is up to me. And so, speaking as 
man to man—when did you leave your flat—exactly— 
on that memorable Thursday afternoon ?” 

“About three-thirty, as my wife said.” 

“And when did you get back to the office ?” 

Pendleton hesitated. It was obvious what Hawkins 
was trying to get at. He decided it would be better to 
be frank. 

“It was about a quarter to five,” he said. 

“And it’s only about ten minutes’ drive from your 
place to the office. Where were you for the rest of 
the time ?” 

There was a tense silence. Then at last Pendleton 
said: “I—I was seeing a money-lender at Colaba, 
Hawkins. Please don’t mention this to my wife or to 
anyone else. I’m ashamed of it, really. But 1 was 
worried about her. You probably understand how I felt. 
Although she had tried to put me at my ease about her 
that afternoon I began to feel desperate about things. 
Myra looked as if she was going to crack up badly—you 
can see that for yourself. She has consumption. 1 tried 
to get a loan, that’s all. Switzerland, you understand, 
while I and the kids went back home. What made up 
my mind was the pitiful fact that she had been writing 
short stories and gradually saving the money she got for 
them in order to pay for a trip of that sort. And then 
she offered it to me and the kids to help out when the 
blow had fallen—the one about getting the sack 1 mean.” 

He looked rather shamefacedly down at this blotting 
pad. Hawkins studied him keenly for a moment while 
he carefully weighed in a minute balance in |his brain the 
exact reaction he felt to Pendleton’s words. At last he 
nodded and spoke. 

“1 do understand, Pendleton. Did you succeed?’ 
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“No. But then came Rawdon’s death. And Ray 
Evan has been very decent there. He’s allowed me to 
take a lump sum from the firm on condition 1 pay it back 
in small instalments every month.” 

Hawkins raised his eyebrows. 

“Mighty good of him,” he said. “He seems a 
decent sort.” 

When he had gone Myra laid a trembling hand on 
her husband’s arm. 

“Why did he come here, Mervyn?” she asked 
tremulously. “After all that—that foolish talk of yours 
on Thursday afternoon about wanting to kill Rawdon— 

1 couldn’t help but feel upset. It sounds as if he 
suspects you. Does he think...” 

“No, dear. I don’t think he suspects me more than 
he suspects you or anyone else at the office or so far 
connected with events.” 

As Hawkins made his way back to his office, making 
a wide detour round by the reclaimed land facing the 
magnificent Marine Drive, he was a very thoughtful 
man. 

Could either Pendleton or his wife have murdered 
Rawdon? Not if they had not been in the aeroplane 
that had flown past Marina House, he thought. But 
here, unlike the situation where Ray Evan was concerned, 
either Pendleton or his wife may have been in that 
aeroplane. 

During the riext two days he tried to contact the 
pilot of the machine but it appeared from the Coyn Air 
Services office that the man had gone on holiday and 
they had no trace of his private address. 


jgttU PtiAtfAt' OOLLlAV^ i.' ‘ 
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21LTHOUGH dusk was falling, Hawkins went back 
^ to his office near Bombay’s famous Crawford 
Market and summoned Sergeant Wilkes. Another 
Sunday had arrived—with one or two fresh ideas. 


Wilkes and Hawkins were on surprisingly friendly 
terms—surprisingly from the point of view of others in 
the department. But Hawkins was often wont to 
dogmatise on the fact that he believed too much red tape 
and discipline dulled a man’s intelligence and sapped his 
initiative. 


“Sit down, Wilkes,” he said when his subordinate 
had entered. “And if you’ll reach into the drawer 
there you’ll find a bottle of Johnny Walker. 1 shifted it 
from the last hiding place as I was beginning to get 
alarmed about your blood pressure!” 

Wilkes, whose complexion at once proclaimed his 
partiality to alcoholic beverages, and who had a fiercely 
bristling moustache that he had begun to grow years 
before as a private in the Army, grinned. 

“You’ve a surprisingly fertile mind, sir, if 1 may say 
so! Ah! That, as the doctor says, is good medicine!” 
He wiped his moustache with the back of a hairy hand. 
“1 really don’t know what you’re going to do if Prohi¬ 
bition ever comes to Bombay, sir! ” 

“That’s a surprising statement coming from you, 
Wilkes—seeing that you consume seventy-five per cent 
of each bottle of whiskey 1 bring into this office.” 

“Yes sir. And may I respectfully enquire why you 
have got me here at this rather unusual hour, sir—a 
Sunday evening too when 1 was thinking of going to—er 
church. I bet it’s something unpleasant too—for I’ve 
never known you offer me a bribe like this” he 
flourished his glass, “without some thoroughly 
disreputable duty to follow!” 
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Hawkins laughed. 

“You’ll look disreputable enough, Wilkes, by the 
time you’re hnishedl Now I’ll just tell you what you’ve 
got to do.” 

For the next few minutes Wilkes listened attentively 
if a little belligerently to what his superior had to say. 
When Hawkins had finished, Wilkes said: 

“It’s all very clear, sir. And you say I can pinch his 
photograph? Or better still, photograph him without 
his knowing it’s being done. It’ll be awkward if I’m 
caught. Spoil any box of tricks you may have up your 
sleeve. But—welf—may 1 suggest just a wee drop more 
as a sort of pick-me-up? ” 

“Yes, damn itl Help yourself!” grinned Hawkins. 
“And I’ll have a spot too.” 


XXI 

7^RS. Stark sank down into her favourite chair in her 
sitting room. It had been a full day and she was 
tired after her work. She wanted to sit a while and 
think. To puzzle out whether it would be nicer to go 
back to England—an idea she had been toying with ever 
since Herbert Rawdon had been killed—or to stay in the 
firm. 

She found it hard to collect her thoughts as she sat 
there. Ever since that day in Rawdon’s office she had 
begun to get these fits of strangeness again. The gradual 
ascendancy her passion for the man had assumed and the 
awful anti-climax to it all had taken something out of her 
strange dry being. She felt that there were too many 
bitter memories in Bombay. But, on the other hand, 
there were also uncomfortable memories in England. 
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Ray Evan had been a perfect gentleman these last 
few days, as even she could not deny. But, in spite of 
her brief championing of him on that fateful Thursday, 
the distastefulness of working under an Anglo-Indian 
was ingrained in Mrs. Stark. 

She put her hands to her aching head. And 
suddenly an awful thought came to her. Was she going 
to get like she used to be a few years ago—in England 
—when they had put her into that awful home? And, 
tied up with this depressing thought, came the realisation 
of her inexplicable hatred for Charles Brawley. Why 
was it that he irritated her as he did? Was that 
another sign of the queerness of her own mind or was it 
just that they had been enemies before—in some other 
life or some other world? 

She suddenly took her hands away from her face and 
there was horror in her eyes. Heavens! She must not 
start fancying things like that! It must be that Charles 
Brawley merely did not fit in with her ideas of what a 
young man should be. 

But then Mrs. Stark’s strange mind could not realise 
that there was hardly a single person she came up against 
who conformed to her ideas of what people should be. 

And this detective? What did he suspect ? Did he 
think she had killed Herbert Rawdon ? Of course he 
suspected it! Would she ever hang for the murder of 
Herbert Rawdon? She shuddered and, rising, went into 
the bathroom to bathe her face and temples, which 
seemed to be on fire. 

As the cold water refreshed her and ran down her 
thin neck from her scraggy dry hair, she decided that if 
she was ever to hang she would much rather do so for 
the murder of Charles Brawley. 
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XXll 


n 


■jUST thought I’d have a look round, Mr. Evan,” said 
^ Inspector Hawkins as he walked into Evan’s office 
on the Monday morning. He sat down and looked round 
the room. 


“Nice little dens you’ve got here,” he continued. 
“So different to the average office. Carpets, curtains, 
comfortable chairs.” 


Ray Evan laughed. 

“We try and be as comfortable as possible in this 
line. Writing copy for advertisements and advertising 
work in general is a hell of a job—a fact you might not 
be aware of when you open your morning paper and 
skim through its pages. There’s a lot of psychology about 
advertising, Inspector. So we try and get our minds into 
a sort of contented rut before tackling a job. Hence 
the luxury.” 

“I wonder if you’d show me the geography of the 
place? Seems to me as if these rooms run in a straight 
line along the front of the office?” 

T.it rising. “But come along, 

111 take you round. You've met Brawley ” as they 

entered the copy-writers’ room, “but not Keaton. I’ve 

learnt that he was out interviewing a client when_er_ 

when Rawdon was killed.” 

Charles and Robert looked up from their work as 
cyan and his companion entered. Robert was quiet but 
Charles said irresponsibly: “Aha! On the trail already, 
eh. Inspector! But where are the bloodhounds?” 

Hawkins laughed. He had taken in the layout of the 
room at a glance. 


thi. Th^vV T in a slick case like 

SmethtaLf "'”derer leaves 

something of his behind—even if it is only a scent.” 
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He looked across at Robert. 

“You know,” said Hawkins, “I’ve an idea I’ve seen 
you before somewhere. About three or four years ago, 
perhaps?” 

Robert grinned. 

“Me? I doubt it very much Inspector! No—I’m far 
too young to have been inside any of your jails! Never 
been caught yet!” 

Hawkins was quick to enter into the joke. 

“Nor ever will be,” he said, “1 hope!” 

“There was far too long a pause before that T 
hope’!” grinned Robert. “Jokes aside though. I’m pretty 
keen on criminology myself. Just the theorising part of 
it, that is. You know—working up an idea and saying 
to the expert—‘there you are—that’s my theory—what 
do > 0 ?/ think of it ?” 

“And the expert says *Bnnk my dear Watson’!” put 
in Charles from his table. 

“Not always, Brawley—not always,” said Hawkins. 
“It’s very often that type of chap who accidentally puts 
us on to a good thing.” 

“Don’t take any notice of him, Inspector,” said 
Robert with a smile. “He’s partially insane. That’s 
because he’s been in the advertising business too long. 
Td like to exchange ideas and all that—when you’ve 
got the time to put up with my ravings, that is!” 

“Glad of the offer,” said Hawkins with a slightly 
tolerant grin. “And now, as an expert yourself, as it 
were, you’ll see how necessary it is for me to ask you a 
few questions. When did you leave this office on 
Thursday and when did you get back?” 

“Ah!” Robert’s tone was amused. “Suspected 
already, eh ? Well—I left at about ten to four—and 1 
didn’t get back. 1 got to the office of Russel &. Co.— 
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they handle Maynes’Figs—at about five to four. Was 
only there a minute as the Manager wasn’t in. Then 1 
thought I’d drop in at the factory of Newton Motors— 
they’re Brawley’s pigeon really, but 1 thought I’d do 
him a good turn. Get them to take a folder or some^ 
thing. They’re out at Sewri, about three miles out I 
think—perhaps five, I don’t quite know. Mv old car 
conked out three quarters of the way there. The wiring’s 
very defective. Didn’t manage to fix the trouble before 
five. I had ’phoned Miss Martin about it from a small 
shop nearby. And afterwards I decided that it wasn’t 
worth going back to office for the sake of half an hour. 
So I went home.” 


When Robert finished, Hawkins said cheerfully-: 
*‘A very detailed account. 1 wish everyone was as good 
as that! One thing though—can you cell me the name 
of the shop you ’phoned from? You’ll realise—again as 
an expert yourself—the importance of my checking your 
alibi.” 


Robert smiled ruefully. He said: 

‘‘I’m afraid not! There are quite a number of the 

blessed things just along that part of the road and I 

didn t take any particular notice. 1 mean—if I’d known 

someone was going to get murdered and felt that there 

w« a chance of my having to prove an alibi—1 would 

definitely have made a note of the name of the shop 1 

went into. But having no psychic powers—well, there 
you are. 

Hawkins waved a hand. 


‘‘Oh well—let it 
must congratulate you 
way you answer.” 


pass,” he said with a smile. ‘‘1 
again, though, on the excellent 


Robert grinned. 

you-I’m keen on crime. 1 write occa- 

rime 'n which the 

tune element plays an important part. Most of them 
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are pretty ghastly efforts. But 1 think they explain more 
or less my liking for detail.” 

‘‘1 must read some of them some time,” said 
Hawkins. ‘‘Well, don’t forget—I’ll be seeing you.” 

He and Ray Evan walked through into Pendleton’s 
room. The latter rose as they entered. Just then Daisy 
Martin entered too. 

‘‘Mr. Evan—you’re wanted on the ’phone,” she 
said. “Will I put the call through here or will you take 
it in your own room ? Newton Motors. Something to 
do with an urgent advertisement they’re taking in the 
Karachi Post.” 

“I’ll take it in my room,” said Ray Evan and then 
turned to Hawkins with a smile. 

“You’ll excuse me, won’t you, Hawkins ? Pendleton 
here will be just as useful as 1 in showing you round. 
D’you mind, Pendleton?” 

“Not at all,” said that worthy and they went into 
Rawdon’s room. Hawkins gave it an even more careful 
scrutiny than he had done on the Thursday evening 
Rawdon had been killed. 

“Obviously the Rajah’s domain!” he smiled. “The 
comparison with the other rooms is delightful.” 

Pendleton laughed. Hawkins’ pleasant manner 
seemed to erase all unpleasant memories of yesterday s 
questioning. 

“I suppose Ray Evan will be taking over the Royal 
title,” he said. As they made to go into the pner^ 
office Daisy Martin opened the door and walked through 
into Ray Evan’s room. 

“Rawdon’s secretary is a pretty girl,” said Hawkins, 
gazing after her admiringly. He had always had an eye 
for beauty but, as his acquaintances were wont to say, 
had so far amazingly fought clear of the toils of further 
matrimony since his wife had died. 
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“She’s a great kid.” said Pendleton. “Quite in¬ 
dependent, actually. Her father left her a considerable 
fortune. She works because she likes it here and it 
gives her something to pass her time away with. My 
wife and 1 often have her over to our place. Keaton and 
Brawley are dead set on her—to use a spot of slang.” 

“H’m—a working girl with a fortune. Well, 1 don’t 
blame Keaton and Brawley!” 

As they passed Daisy Martin’s table on their way 
out to the lift, Hawkins paused and smiled at her. 

“I’d like to see you later, Miss Martin—if 1 may ? 
Please don’t think I’m—er—what’s the modern phras¬ 
ing?—getting fresh! Just a few questions in connection 
with this regrettable business. You seem to be the key 
person, with your desk right at the front entrance of 
Rawdon’s room.” 

Daisy liked the way he smiled. She did not know 
that that friendly and disarming smile had often been 
in evidence when Rawdon had been trapping criminals. 

“Why—certainly,” she said, smiling engagingly. 

“Then what about tea this evening—say 4 o’clock— 

or perhaps 4.30, at the Resplendent? I’m sure Mr. Pen¬ 
dleton will see the boss and get you off early. Won’t 
you, Pendleton ?” 

“That 1 will.” 

“I’ll call for you then, Miss Martin,” said Hawkins. 

He said to Pendleton as they reached the landing 
outside • No objection to my prowling round, once 
more, the rooms I’ve just seen? I’ve just thought of 
something. Won’t be a second.” 

Go ahead, said Pendleton. “Want me to come?” 

No, that s O. K. You know there’s always been 

one thing about these rooms of yours that has rather 

worried me, the ones that look out over the sea, 1 
mean. 
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“And what’s that? ” 

“They all have dark grey curtains to the window.” 

“What’s that got to do with things? ” 

“Ah! Now if only there was one window with 
white curtains, or to be more explicit, if Rawdon’s 
room had had white curtains—things would have been 
so much easier for the bloke who shot him.” 

He left Pendleton and went back into the inner 
rooms, hanging half way out of the windows, and 
explaining to the occupants that he was trying to see 
whether a man could have been let down anywhere 
from the roof on to the ledge that ran below the 
windows. With his tongue in his cheek and no small 
jubilation in his heart, he went back to Pendleton and 
said, as they made for the lift: “And now, if 1 may, I’d 
like to see your Mrs. Stark.” 


XXIII 


rnEETING Mrs. Stark after the others was, for 
Hawkins, like suddenly coming out of the calm 
waters of a sheltered lake into the lashing fury of a 
storm at sea. From the moment Pendleton introduced 
them Hawkins knew she hated him. But she probably 
hated all men, thought Hawkins, waxing ungallant. 


“If you’ve come here to ask me any questions,” 
she said coldly, her lips drawn into a thin line, “you’d 
better come into the visitors' room and get it over.” 
She bounced out of her scat and out of the studio 
without more ado. 

Riki Hansraj looked anxiously at Hawkins, who 
left him with Pendleton and followed Mrs. Stark. He 
was just in time to see her irate figure disappearing into 
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the visitors’ room and she was already sweated in one of 
the chairs there when he joined her. She seemed stift 
and starched and her eyes gleamed fearsomely behind 
their gold-rimmed spectacles. 

“1 wish you would come round asking your 
questions when people are not busy, she grated. 

Hawkins made up his mind to keep calm. This 
acidulated type was one with which he often came in 
contact—but she certainly had something extra! He 
wasn’t going to let her get him down. 

“Our duties do not permit of specific times for 
questioning people, madam,” he said rather shortly. 
“If they did—half the criminals in India would slip out 
of the country and laugh at us.” 

He paused and then said deliberately: “We have 
no sympathy for those who try and get awkward with 
us.” 

She was breathing hard but by a miracle of will 
power prevented herself from retaliating. 

“Now,” said Hawkins in a more friendly tone, 
“where exactly were you, Mrs. Stark, when Herbert 
Rawdon was murdered? ” 

“1 wasn’t in this office, anyway!” snapped back 
Mrs. Stark. 

“I said where vMra you.” 

“1 was on Ballard Pier.” 

“Getting ideas for—commercial sketches, Mrs. 
Stark?” Hawkins* tone was mildly sarcastic. 

“No. I was looking out at the ships and wondering 
if 1 should go back to England—where one can live like 
a human being and where even the policemen are 
gentlemen.” 

Hawkins ignored the feeble thrust. 
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‘‘A strange sentiment, if 1 may say so. From what 

1 ve heard you ve ^ot a good job here.” 

“I have resigned-I had then.” Mrs. Stark's voice 
was suddenly listless. The hideous scene with Herbert 
Rawdon came back to her with painful vividness. All 
the shame and humiliation that had tarnished what she 
considered the supreme sacrifice of her life—telling a 
man that she loved him before she knew \vhether he 
cared for her or not. 

Hawkins’ next words drove her listlessness off. 

“Sudden, wasn’t it, Mrs. Stark? May I ask why 
you resigned ?” 

“Oh will you stop pestering me!” she burst out. 
“My reason was purely personal and 1 don’t intend 
making it known to anyone.” 

An old saying flashed into Hawkins’ mind as he 
took in the strange mixture of rage and helplessness 
depicted on her face. “Hell hath no fury like a woman 
scorned.” It was almost pitifully obvious what Mrs. 
Stark’s reason had been, even had Ray Evan not ex¬ 
pressed his suspicion that she and Rawdon were on 
closer terms than was at first apparent. 

“So,” he said quietly. Then he suddenly decided 
to bluff. “You forget, Mrs. Stark, that Mr. Evan’s 
room is next to Mr. Rawdon’s. You forget that these 
wooden partitions make it extremely easy for a person 
to hear what is being said on the other side and.” 

“It’s a lie! And you’re crazy! And so is this half- 
caste Ray Evan! ” 

She had leaped up from her chair, trembling from 
head to foot, her strange face a dull red. She went on: 
“If he has told you anything about Herbert saying . . .” 
too late she realised that she had fallen in to the trap— 
although she had not completed what her unbalanced 
mind was prompting her to say. Jder mouth hung open 
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comically. Her hands clenched and unclenched 
spasmodically. 

“Calm yourself, Mrs. Stark!” Hawkins’ voice was 
almost soothing. He felt a sudden pitv for this strange, 
sexless looking woman* He could well realise how she 
must have felt had Rawdon really thrown cold water—as 
it seemed obvious any man would do—on any possible 
revelations she had made as to the state of her affections 
for him. He judged that if he had been in her place, a 
bundle of nerves in a very bad state, he himself would 
have felt like murdering Rawdon. But looking at Mrs. 
Stark as she sat there, he could not imagine her murder¬ 
ing anyone. She was neurotic, without a doubt—but 
murder—and murdering, whatever Rawdon’s reactions 
may have been—the man she loved—well, he felt it was 
beyond her. 

He reached forward impulsively and laid a hand 
on her thin shoulder. 

“Things are not so bad as they always look, Mrs. 
Stark,” he said kindly. She lost her numbed look and 
a smile, thin and bleak, like the tiniest ray of sunshine 
on a grey winter’s day, crept round her thin lips. 

“Thank you Inspector,” she said. “Thank you.” 


XXIV 

■QAISY Martin gave a great sigh as Charles kissed her. 
^ It was the first time he had done so and it was well 
worth sighing over. 

"Why didn’t you propose seriously to me before?” 
she demanded at last. 

He kissed her again and her eyes closed. 

They were on the sands at Juhu—Bombay’s 
Brighton—and had chosen a mote or less secluded spot_ 

<■ 
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a sort of cubby'hole in the bank of sand that ran, like 
a long desert dune, right along the beach, almost from 
end to end. Daisy suddenly disengaged herself from 
Charles’ arms and stretched luxuriously. 

“Happy?” she asked softly. Charles rolled over 
on to his back and shaded his eyes from the evening 
sun, which, though well on the way to setting, still had 
plenty of heat in its rays. 

“Immensely,” he enthused. “Unspeakably— 
colossally! In fact, it’s the greatest love story since that 
of Adam and Eve.” 

“Ass!” 

“May be, darling.” But he turned over on his side 
again, a troubled look in his eyes, “there’s only one 
thing that casts a shadow over the wonderful prospect— 
and that’s your money.” 

“iVoty what utter rot are you talking?” she asked. 

“Well, 1 remember your saying, the day Rawdon 
was killed, when you were in our room, something 
about gold'diggers! Referring to Robert and myself!” 

“If you throw a foolish thing like that up at me I’ll 
—I’ll sue you for mental cruelty as soon as I’ve married 
you!” 

Charles waited for a laughing party of bathers to 
pass their snug retreat before he spoke. 

“Jokes aside, darling, what aie we going to do with 
all that money ? Couldn’t we give it away to Robert ? 

I know for a fact he’s keen on starting an advertising 
agency of his own. Or, if he wouldn’t take it, we could 
'iivc it to a cats’ home or some such thing.” 

“The cheek of you !” said Daisy with some spirit. 
“Money doesn’t mean much to me either—but give it 
away ! What’s wrong with us starting an agency of our 
own ? We could give Robert a good job then and a 
much bigger salary than he’s worth.” 
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Charles reached out and took her hand, giving it 
a squeeze. 

“That’s a great idea 1” he smiled. “And all our 
children will get jobs in the firm too. 

Her face was scarlet but the light in her eyes was 
bright as she retorted. 

“What rubbish you do talk, Charles ! 

“Well—look who comes here—Robert by all that’s 
wonderful 1 Speak of the devil. Thought he didn t 
like this fresh air life though ? People wandering about 
in baching costumes and all that? Shall we tell him 
the great news—about us, 1 mean ? 

“N-no—not just yet. 1 somehow don’t feel quite 
respectable in a bathing suit—with Robert knocking 
about ! He’s such an old Puritan he’ll be telling us 
we’re savouring the thrill of intimacy before marriage— 
and that would be awful!” 

Robert had not noticed his two colleagues. He had 
apparently left his car somewhere on the grass :that 
stretched back from the sand. There were already 
dozens of cars parked there. He stood looking out over 
the sand and sea towards the tiny fishing boats on the 
horizon. Then suddenly, as he looked closer in, the 
expression on his face became one of amused surprise. 
But he still had not noticed Daisy and Charles. 

“Hands up I’’ called Daisy. He looked down at 
them then and a broad boyish smile lit his handsome 
features. 

“Well, well—-the babes in the sand !’’ 

He came down beside them and held a finger to 
his lips with an exaggerated air of secrecy. 

“The Snoop’s gone mad—she’s down on the 
beach there.” 
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They rose and Robert pointed over the sand to the 
left of them where an extraordinary figure was apparent¬ 
ly doing grotesque exercises from a health and beauty 
course, regardless of several amused and interested 
spectators. 

“Heavens !“ said Daisy. “We must get that poor 
thing away from all those people ! They will think she’s 
gone mad 

The Snoop’s scraggy figure was clad in an old 
fashioned bathing costume and she looked like a ghoul. 
Somehow, in her tumultuous brain, she likened her 
surroundings to those she had encountered on beaches 
at home. She felt that she wasn’t in India any longer. 
Charles muttered : “Poor devil!’’ 

“Mrs. Stark,” said Charles as they reached her, 
“people.” 

But that was as far as she allowed him to get. At 
the sound of his voice a certain half sanity came back 
to her. She whirled on him. 

“You !” she hissed venomously. Her gold rimmed 
glasses were askew. Her thin hair was in wild disorder. 
“You—you murderer ! You killed him ! You think 1 
don’t know, eh ? And what would you do if I shot 
you, eh ? Tell me that!” 

Charles fell back. 

“What are you babbling about Mrs. Stark? You 
shouldn’t.” 

“Aha ! 1 shouldn’t, eh ?” For one crazy second 

Daisy thought the woman looked exactly like a witch as 
the fablers pictured such creatures. “That stupid 
detective thinks he knows everything. He thinks 
Herbert was shot by someone outside the building. It 
could be done from inside though, couldn’t it ?” 

“Mrs. Stark, control yourself!” flashed Daisy 
suddenly. 
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“Hoity-toity ! So you love him. eh ? Well maybe 
you'll never marry him. I may kill him some day ! 

Her voice had risen to a thin scream. The crowd 
began to get larger. But Mrs. Stark had reached the 
end of her strange mood. Her hands went suddenly to 
her head. A vision had inexplicably flashed into her 
mind of that Home in London-of the horribly polite 
way people spoke to her, humouring her. God 1 She 
mustn’t go back to that sort of thing ! She looked up, 
straightened the glasses on her nose. 

“1_I’m sorry !” she stammered. “1—I didn’t 

know what 1 was saying.” 


Horrible dry sobs began to rack her scraggy frame. 
She turned slowly and began to make her way back to 
her car where it was parked on the grass. The rays of 
the setting sun threw her gaunt shadow before her on 
the sand. Daisy impulsively darted after her and laid a 
hand on her thin arm, walking beside her. 


“Don’t cry, Mrs. Stark !” she said, a sudden lump 
in her throat. “You—You’ll be all right.” 


But Mrs. Stark spoke not a word. She stumbled 
on towards the car. Daisy stopped and watched her 
till she reached it. Then she rejoined Charles and 
Robert. 


“Poor old thing,” she said. “Come on, let’s go 
home. She loved him, 1 suppose. Oh what a rotten 
world this is !” 


A portly merchant some little distance away watched 
them all go with a musing look on his strangely lean 
face and a ‘ glint in his grey eyes—features that bore a 
remarkable resemblance to those of one Inspector Haw- 
kins, of the Criminal Investigation Department. 
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XXV 


I-JAWKINS walked into Pendleton’s office with the 
same pleasurable sense of anticipation he always 
felt when on these visits to the firm. Actually he would 
not feel very sure of things till he got, from a certain 
Fleer Street newspaper, information he had asked for 
about the subject of the photograph Sergeant Wilkes 
had so deftly snapped. 


“Morning, Pendleton,” he said cheerily. “Nice 
day for advertising!” 

Pendleton grinned. 

“Every man to his calling. Inspector. 1 should 
have said it was a better day for sleuthing!” 

“By the way—how’s your Mrs. Stark this morning?” 

“Why—what’s wrong with her? She looked all 
right when she came in a while ago. And she’s been 
working as steadily as ever.” 

“Then perhaps she only gets it in spasms,” said 
Hawkins. “1 happened to see a somewhat distressing 
scene at Juhu yesterday.” He did not think it necessary 
to mention that, when it suited him, he resorted to the 
medium of effective but, according to Wilkes, crude 
disguises. “Looked to me as if Mrs. Stark were crazy.” 

“She’s as sane as I am, Hawkins.” 


“Well, we’ll let it pass.” 

Pendleton felt that Hawkins seemed more friendly 
today and he was rapidly realising that he could not 
help but like the man. Hawkins was smiling. 

“Has someone left you a fortune or something?” 
asked Pendleton. “Or have you solved the Rawdon 
Murder Case?” 

"Ah! If only someone had left me money! 1 
wouldn’t be wondering about fortunes now. Thereby, 
although probably you wouldn’t believe it, hangs a tale. 
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Pendleton sighed. 

“Well_will you excuse me now, Hawkins? 

Business. And by the way, we’ve all got appointments 
this afternoon. You can force us to stay m for any 
possible questioning, of course, but. 

“I wouldn’t dream of it. Sorry to have kept you 
waiting now, anyway. I see you’re anxious to go. 1 d 
like to see Hansraj in private if 1 may.” 

The other rang Hansraj on his desk telephone and 
a few seconds later he left. 

When Hawkins and Hansraj were alone in 
Rawdon’s room, Hawkins said: “Hansraj, 1 ve got 
something to give you. Here—burn *eml” 

He took Rawdon’s brown leather wallet from his 
pocket and extracted the photograph and negative. 
Riki’s face was red as he reached out for them. 

“Thank you Inspector,” he said. “This is awfully 
good of you. I think.” 

“You see,” interrupted Hawkins, “it’s so obvious 
that you had nothing to do with it. In spite of all this. 
So that, my dear friend, is that. And good luck to 
you both.” 


XXVI 


"DAY Evan looked out of his window at the sea, 
watching the sailing boats and fishing smacks and 
here and there a sampan go gliding on their way across 
its glittering surface. He had just returned from inter¬ 
viewing a client and felt that he wanted to relax for a 
while. And what better relaxation than watching the 
picturesque and beautiful scene that stretched beneath 
his window? 
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The occasional sputter of a motor boat spoke of 
someone who found leisurely sailing boats too slow a 
means of water travel. In the distance lay the larger 
ships that had not yet received a berth in the docks or 
which were isolated in quarantine. Middle Ground 
Island was a faint blue mass further away, rising like a 
gigantic mushroom from the sea. 

Ray Evan was about to compose himself to his 
work when his ears caught the drone of an aeroplane 
over the sea. 

Idly looking up, he saw that the machine was 
fairly low. Hawkins had said a lot about Rawdon 
being shot from an aeroplane. Not such a far fetched 
theory after all, was it? Since that first interview, 
Hawkins had not talked much with him about the case. 

The plane circled away and came back, lower this 
time. Suddenly a strong feeling of nervous tension 
filled Ray Evan. The sound of the plane diminished and 
then came again—even nearer. 

As it flashed bv outside, Ray Evan dashed to the 
window, then back to his desk, grabbed his ’phone, 
and spoke rapidly into the mouthpiece. 


XXVII 

■jJAWKlNS drove slowly and apparently aimlessly 
^ ^ past Pinky Mayhew’s office. He noticed with 
satisfaction the disreputable figure of an obviously down 
and out European which lounged against a tree not far 
from Pinky’s door. Only one thing did not look 
down and out about that shabby figure. And that was 
the moustache. Hawkins chuckled as he tried to 
imagine Wilkes attempting to make his mind to cut off 
that spikedike feature. 
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He drove on, feeling that everything was going 
well. Wilkes would surely spot whoever went into 
Pinky’s office. 

Arrived at his own office, he dialled the number of 
Rawdon’s Advertising Agency. 

“Hallo, Miss Martin,” he said cheerily. “This is 
Inspector Hawkins speaking. Got over the effects of 
your tea yet? And—thanks for die useiul information 
you gave me. What information? Ah—I can’t tell 
you now—but you did! By the way, will you put me 
through to Mr. Pendleton?” 

He waited while Daisy put Pendleton on ihe line. 
Then he said: "Oh, hallo, Pendleton. Do you know 
if Mrs. Stark happens to be in? She’s gone out too? 
My w'ord—yours is a busy firm today! Who else has 
gone out?” 

“1 told you this morning we all had appointments 
this afternoon. 1 was just leaving as this call came 
through.” 

Hawkins gave a little laugh. 

“Sorry, old man,” he said. “Look, will you tell 
me the names of the firms your chaps are calling on?” 

Pendleton told him and then added, in reply to a 
further question: "No, I don’t know where Mrs. 
Stark has gone. There’s no rule about our people 
reporting when out interviewing.” 

As Pendleton rang off and Hawkins hung up his 
receiver, the bell jangled again. It was Wilkes. 

“That you sir? I’m phoning from a small cigarette 
shop just over the way from Pinky’s place. Brawley 
entered the office a minute or so ago and he’s just left. 
No, he looks quite serene. Nothing suspicious about 
him. No, nobody else has been in. 1 can see the door 
from here. Didn’t have time to get on the premises 
and hear what was being said.” 
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“Good work/’ said Hawkins. “Don’t leave till 
Pinky goes.” 

He next rang Russel Company. 

“Is a Mr. Keaton, from Rawdon’s Advertising 
Agency, with your Manager or with anyone in your 
office?” he asked the telephone operator. 

“Just a minute, sir. I’ll put you through to the 
Manager’s room.” 

As Hawkins waited, he looked automatically at his 
wrist watch and noted the time—it was three o’clock. 
Then there came a bass voice over the line. 

“Whom did you want ? Oh—Keaton. Yes, he’s 
here. Hang on a second and ril...” 

“No, don’t trouble, please. 1 was just wondering, 
that’s all.” 

Hawkins smiled as he rang off. He didn’t want 
anyone in Rawdon’s to think he was keeping an eye on 
them. Then suddenly he got an idea and rang again at 
Russel Company, asking for Keaton. 

“Keaton, what about that long promised visit of 
yours ? Would Thursday or Friday suit you ? At my flat ? 
1 believe both days are holidays for you. Excellent! 
We’ll have a long chat. The Superintendent is clamour- 
ing for reports. You and I might be able to arrive^^at 
something useful. Right, Thursday then—any time.” 

He swiftly checked the whereabouts of the rest of 
the senior staff of Rawdon’s with the exception of Mrs. 
Stark. He included, with a smile, Pendleton. When 
he had finished he looked at his watch again. It was 
five minutes past three. 

It must have been half an hour later that the tele¬ 
phone bell shrilled again. Hawkins picked up the 
receiver and clapped it to his ear, the expression on his 
face rapidly changing. 

“What!” he almost yelled. “Lord—1 hadn t expect¬ 
ed anything like that, Mr. Evan! I’ll be over right away! 
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'THE first thing Hawkins asked when he got into Ray 

^ Evan’s Office was: “Everybody still out? 

Evan nodded. 

“Yes. But what’s the meaning of this ?” 

Hawkins was already gouging a bullet from the 
wood of the window sill. 

“1 hardly know myself,” he said. “Ah !” when 
the bullet lay in his hand, “this promises to be the bro¬ 
ther of the little chap that killed Rawdon ! How far 
do you think the plane was ? About fifteen yards ! 
Phew ! The fellow must have had a nerve !” 

He slipped the deadly piece of nickel plated lead 
into his pocket, carefully measured the distance it had 
travelled into the wood, and then sat down at Ray 
Evan’s table. Evan had apparently not mentioned a 
word about the incident in the office, so they were able 
to talk quietly and without interruption. 

Hawkins looked thoughtfully at the floor. There 
was a frown between his eyes. 

“It just doesn’t fit,” he said, “1 can’t place it.” 

Ray Evan laughed somewhat shakily. He said ' 
“It looks fairly obvious to me. Seems as if someone’s 
trying to elimiiute the Managers of Rawdon’s Agency 
for some reason or the other.” 

“No, the idea’s too fantastic,” Hawkins was smiling 
now. “Mrs. Stark—she here ?” 

Evan shook his head doubtfully. 

“1 don’t think so. Half a second, I’ll ring up 
Hansraj at the studio.” He picked up his desk tele¬ 
phone. When he had spoken to Hansraj: “No, she’s 
not returned yet. She’s seriously thinking of abiding 
by the resignation she handed Rawdon. 1 have asked 
her to stay on but she isn’t at all keen. She’s a strange 
woman.” 
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“An interesting woman. And it would be interest¬ 
ing to know where she’s got to. But first 1 must try 
and find out who was in that plane that just swooped 
past here.” 

He took Ray Evan’s telephone, dialled a number 
after hurriedly looking at the directory, and spoke 
rapidly. 

“There’s a plane been up—a few minutes ago— 
obviously from juhu aerodrome. Has it landed yet ? 
In any case, who was in it ?” 

He listened intently to the reply. Then he swore 
as he put the receiver down. 

“Damn ! Obviously a fake name. Mr. Reginald 
Smith, if you please ! And staying at the Taj Mahal 
Hotel.” 

Evan was quick to sympathise. 

“Whenever 1 hear the name Smith,” he said, “I 
ktiow it’s a fake!” 

Hawkins was the picture of angry disgust. 

“Never mind,” he said, consoling himself aloud. 
“This case can’t go on for ever. And now I’m going to 
try and find Mrs. Stark.” 

“But if you believe that’s a fake name and you 
think...” 

Hawkins smiled. He said : “I’ll admit the person 
who fired that shot may be on the staff of Rawdon’s. 
But there’s no immediate need for me to go chasing 
round to the hotel—and the aerodrome’s too far away 
all of fourteen miles.” 

He thought he detected a sudden clouding of Ray 
Evan’s face but patted him on the shoulder as he went 
out. “Don’t worry—1 don’t think there’s any danger 
where you are concerned.” 

One hour later he found Mrs. Stark—near Ballard 
Pier. She was standing and looking over the sea wall. 
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“Mrs. Stark,’* said Hawkins softly, “have you been 
here all day V* 

The very kindness of his tone brought back memO' 
ries to her of the horribly kind people in the Home on 
the outskirts of London. 

“Yes,” she said, giving him a brief glance and then 
looking out over the gently heaving water again. ^/‘And 
please don’t worry me any more, Inspector.” Her 
tone was almost tearful. The old imperious, acidulated 
note had gone out of it. “I—I’m still thinking of going 
back to England. 1 can’t bear the thought of working 
in this firm any longer.” 

He patted her arm and gazed vaguely at a sleek 
white painted launch that was stealing out into the 
harbour in the direction of Middle Ground Island. 

“1 understand,” he said. “And 1 know just how 
you feel. But you won’t be allowed to leave India till 
this case is cleared up. In any case, though, wouldn’t 
you like to stay here till we have found the murderer 
of Herbert Rawdon? You loved him, 1 know. So you 
must stay.” 

There was a slightly dazed look in her eyes as she 
turned to him again and said slowly: “Yes, 1 must 
stay—I must.” 

And Hawkins’ heart was so touched by the pathetic 
look of her that he did not even take the trouble to 
verify from any of the loungers or anyone inside the 
offices beside the sea wall whether they had noticed 
her there all the afternoon. 




1^4 V . 
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XXIX 

lllHEN Hawkins reached his flat that evening at 
^ seven o’clock, he was slightly puzzled. He began 
to wonder whether he had made a mistake in the theory 
he had formed. But he could not bring himself to 
relinquish the hunch he had. 

This affair of Ray Evan’s. It seemed to muddle 
things up. Perhaps Mr. Reginald Smith could help— 
if there xcas a Mr. Smith. Suddenly he pulled himself 
up with a jerk. Of course it fitted! 

Two blank spaces remained. One would be 
filled when he heard from the Morning Cry. And the 
other when he knew what Pinky Mayhew had been 
looking for. 

As he sank into a chair in his drawing room he fell 
to cursing the Morning Cry for taking so long to answer 
his questions. And then, as his servant set whisky 
and soda before him he realised that the information 
he wanted was so old that the paper was probably 
having a devil of a time looking it up in its archives. 
Besides, his Air Mail letter had only left a few 

days ago. 

As he reached for a cigarette from the small centre 
table, the telephone in the corner of the room rang. 

“What!” he almost yelled for the second time 
that day. “Are you sure, Wilkes! Pinky dead!” 

“Yes,” came Sergeant Wilkes’ voice, which was 
rather unsteady. ‘‘Shot through the right temple. I 
was wondering when the poor devil was going to leave 
his office and went in to have a look—see. I m using 
his phone. I can tell you 1 feel a bit sick. 

“I’ll be with you right away, Wilkes.” 
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IT was seven that evening at Rawdon’s when Ray 
L Evan asked Daisy Martin for a certain business 
letter. Daisy, unable to find it on her table or m any ot 
her files, began a systematic search of the usually untidy 
drawers of her desk. There was a rush job on and 
she, Ray Evan and Pendleton were working late. 

When she got to the bottom of the right hand 
drawer she gave a little gasp. For there lay Pendleton s 
notice of dismissal. 

The envelope was sealed. Daisy had a vague 
recollection that Rawdon had handed it to her unsealed 
on that fatal Thursday. She did not know what to 
do. Should she destroy it? Or hand it jokingly to 
Nunky? She decided on the latter course. After 
taking Ray Evan the letter he wanted, she went in to 
Pendleton. 

“Something 1 forgot to give you, Nunky,’* she 
said with a smile. “All the hullabaloo on the day 
Mr. Rawdon was killed drove it out of my mind. You 
can destroy it or shoot at it with a gun to show your 
contempt of it!’’ 

“What is it?’’ asked Pendleton, reaching out a 
hand for it. 

“Your notice.’’ 

He laughed softly and ripped the envelope open. 
He pulled the letter from the cover. And then he 
stared. And so did Daisy. For something fell from 
the letter. A press cutting and what was obviously a 
photograph, the latter, fortunately, on its face. 

Pendleton whistled as he picked up the cutting 
and the photograph. 

“Jove! Hawkins will want to see these! No, 
you’d better not look, Daisy. It’s not very—not very 
nice.” He reached for the phone. Hawkins’ servant told 
him that the sahib had jtist gone out in a hurry. 
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“Well, ril have to try him a little later,” said 
Pendleton as he hung up. “I’m knocking off now. 
My part of this job’s finished. What about you and 
Ray Evan?” 

Daisy smiled ruefully. 

“We’ll be another half hour or more.” 

Pendleton rose and reached for his hat and coat. 

“Bye, bye,” he said. “And oh—by the way— 
what about spending the day with Myra and me on 
Thursday and Friday? They’re holidays. And Myra’s 
soon leaving, you know.” 

Daisy’s face clouded. She said hesitantly: ‘Td 
love to. But Charles, Robert and 1 have arranged to 
go up to Lonavla for a break from this heat. That 
delightful hill air.” 

“Oh well,” he interrupted dryly and with a smile, 
“it’s not the hill air that counts! Is it now?” 

When he got home he looked again at the photo¬ 
graph and press cutting. He naturally avoided showing 
them to Myra. Both cutting and photograph were 
obviously old and the former was from an English 
newspaper. 


XXXI 

II^HEN Hawkins arrived at Pinky’s office. Sergeant 
^ Wilkes was sitting well aw’ay from the figure 
at the tabic, looking, for a hardened police officer, 
surprisingly pale. 

Pinky had at last discovered the danger of working 
alone at his spying. He had fallen forward. The 
bullet that had entered his head had been a soft nosed 
one, there was no doubt about that. 
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“Poor devil—he meant to struggle too,” said 
Hawkins. “Chair pushed back, and that ormolu clock, 
which he always kept on the left of his desk, smashed 
on the floor. But he couldn’t have had a chance. 
The clock must have fallen as he got up.” He paused 
and lit a cigarette. Sergeant Wilkes declined one. 
Hawkins continued: "Find the bullet?” 

Wilkes put a hand into a pocket and took there¬ 
from an envelope, handing it to his superior. 

“H’m,” murmured Hawkins, extracting a shapeless 
bit of lead. “Looks like a .38—same calibre that killed 
Rawdon. Poor old Pinky. When our ammunition 
wallahs have finished with the three bits of lead that 
have figured in this case, we’ll know almost for certain 
where we stand.” 

“How?” 

“Don’t be dense, Wilkes. Anyway, 1 can’t bother 
to explain now. Ring up the fingerprint department 
and the photographic chappies, and the surgeon—might 
as well give the Super a tinkle as well. Tell him I’m 
handling this as it’s definitely tied up with the Rawdon 
case.” 

Wilkes did the necessary phoning. He was looking 
somewhat more master of himself now. When he had 
finished he turned to Hawkins and said: “Looks bad for 
a bloke named Brawley, doesn’t it ?” 

“Who ? Oh—Brawley. I’d forgotten for the 
moment that you’d seen him come in here. Yes, it 
does look pretty bad for him—at the moment. Have 
you looked round the premises, though? Mustn’t be too 
hasty in coming to conclusions. No? come on then, 
we II do It while our friends in the other departments 
are making up their minds as to whether our call is 
worth bothering about/^ 

When he and Wilkes had conducted a tour of 
inspection and had discovered a dark back entrance 
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through which anyone might have entered without 
Wilkes noticing, Hawkins smiled grimly. But there was 
a look of satisfaction on his face nevertheless. 

“Why didn’t you take a peek at Pinky now and 
then he said. 

Wilkes bridled. 

“Well—1 like that, sir! 1 may not be one of your 
fancy policeman but 1 do know how to obey orders. 
You said not to let Pinky get suspicious on any account 
and to take note of anyone that entered and try, if 
possible, to get near enough to hear what was said. 1 
didn’t have a chance with Brawley. Anyway, while we’re 
on the subject, sir may 1 ask why you ^never thought 
to put someone at the back of this place ?” 

Hawkins smiled ruefully. 

“You’ve got me there. Yes, 1 was a fool. But I 
didn’t dream that whoever it was would find it neces¬ 
sary to—kill. Because I figured it out that the bird 
I’m thinking of would figure it out iny way— 
Pinky and strengthen Hawkins suspicions' You didn t 
hear a shot ?” 

“Not a sound. Silencer obviously.” 


Hawkins went over to the table and stood looking 
down at the pitiful thing that had once been Pinky 
Mayhew. 

“Poor old Pinky,” he said again. “No ^snooping 
where you have gone. 1 owe you an apology.” 


“May 1 enquire with due respect, whether you’ve 
gone mad, sir?” politely asked Wilkes. 

“No. I’m really sorry for the poor devil. It’s all my 
fault really. You see, 1 counted too much on my bird 
relying on Pinky’s cupidity. 1 never dreamt he d wipe 
him out. And at such an awkward time as two minutes 
past three — as the busted ormolu clock seems to 
fndicate ! Ah—that must be our friends the finger¬ 
print, medical and photographic departments. 
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AS soon as he could after reaching office next morn- 
^ ing Pendleton telephoned Hawkins. 

“I’ve got something interesting to show you, 
Inspector,” he said. 

“Whatr 


Pendleton explained briefly. 

“By gad—I’ll be over like a shot!” said Hawkins 
eagerly. 

And, half an hour later, he felt well pleased as he 
drove back to his office from Pendleton’s. 

The cutting and photograph were intensely interest* 
ing in themselves, apart from being a possible source of 
fingerprints. The former referred to the shooting of a 
night watchman in the Greenson’s Bank Robbery years 
before in London. 

The photograph was a lifelike reproduction of 
Pinky Mayhew in a grisly scene—obviously not faked. 
Pinky stood with a revolver in h*s hand. A little in 
front of him, before a door, was a man with his hands 
thrown up involuntarily in the act of falling, a bullet 
hole in his forehead. The photograph had been per* 
fectly timed. How Rawdon could have taken it without 
Pinky having seen him Hawkins could not imagine. 
But it had been done. 


So that was what poor Mayhew had so desperately 
been looking for? And how the devil had it got into 
the notice for Pendleton ? Hawkins tried to arrive at 
the solution—and was eminently successful. 

The killer of Rawdon, thought Hawkins, had seen a 
chance to throw suspicion on Pinky Mayhew. He was 
very cheerful with Wilkes when he arrived at the office. 
He said to that worthy, handing him the open envelope 
containing the cutting and photograph : “Get me a 
report from the fingerprint department on any prints 
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thst may be found on these. And tell ’em to compare 
them with every set we’ve got so far in the case. 
They are to seal the result to me. I don’t want you 
prying into it!” 

Just then the telephone bell rang. When Hawkins 
had listened to the message and had put the receiver 
down, he said to Wilkes : “And when you’ve done 
that, get yourself ready for a trip to Juhu. That was 
the aerodrome. A certain pilot johnny has returned 
from his leave. Whence he went, probably, to blue 
whatever cash he made out of a certain trip. We are 
going to interview him. Although it’s doubtful if he 
saw the killer’s face. Anyway, to Juhu we will go. 
And if there are any young ladies knocking about in 
what pass for bathing costumes these days, you’d better 
remember that a good soldier—and a good policeman— 
always looks to his front!” 


XXXIII 


"p-UT you can discuss your rotten old theories with 
^ Inspector Hawkins any old time, Robert!” pouted 
Daisy Martin. She, Charles and Robert were in her 
flat, discussing the lookcd-forward trip to Lonavla, 
the delightful hill station seventy'five miles out of 
Bombay in the Western Ghats. 


Robert looked a trifle doubtful. He said: “I 
know. But—well, this case interests me and Hawkins 
rang me up to fix on Thursday. We’ll probably never 
get another chance as he’s so busy.” 

“We don’t often get a chance to go out into the 
country,” put in Charles. “Come off it, Robert! 
We’ll have a roaring good time up there.” 

“And we can go to Tiger’s Slip,” said Daisy 
eagerly. “I’ve always been promising myself that I’m 
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going to see that 1000 foot drop—but somehow I ve 
always put it off.” 

Robert seemed to be considering. Then he said : 
“You two sound very tempting and convincing ! I’d 
hate to spoil it all. Yes, to hell with Hawkins for the 
time being. I’ve been wanting to see Tiger’s Slip 
myself.” 

“D’you think that’s a true story—the one attached 
to the cliff 1 mean asked Daisy. 

“God knows,” put in Charles. “Village history is 
strange stuff. I can’t imagine it being true. Can you 
see a fellow, with the fear of death upon him, with a 
tiger after him, almost nibbling his heels, stopping of a 
sudden, dropping into a conveniently placed hole right 
on the edge of the cliff, and the tiger shooting over his 
head to its death a thousand feet below ?” 

“It could happen 1” said Daisy with a shudder. 
They say, too, that those who are not used to heights 
get terribly dizzy when they look over the edge—seems 
to draw them down. Ugh ! 1 wouldn’t like to imitate 
that tiger 1” 

Robert grinned. 

“You’re much too beautiful to imitate a tiger! 
Well, come on—what about this late tea of ours ? We’ll 
have to get a move on if we’re going to start first thing 
in the morning. We’ve got to pack yet.” 

Charles said: 

Welh what time do we start in the morning 1 Better 
meet here at Daisy’s flat—it’s so much closer to the 
road out of town.” 

“6.30 would be fine, I think,” said Robert. “And 
ot course, as you two are so keen on each other, 1 have 
no objection to travelling in my own car and you two 

being alone, as Charles has already suggested. I’ll talk 

to the luggage.” 
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Daisy’s face took on a wistful look for a moment, a 
look very much out of keeping with her usual half-saucy, 
half-naive air. She glanced at Robert’s handsome 
features, now twisted wryly, and into his steel blue eyes. 
Then she reached out over the table and gave one of his 
hands a squeeze. 

“You poor old thing!” She said, and her eyes were 
moist. “You W//come in our car. Charles is a beast, 
but don’t take any notice of him.” 

“Oh, 1 don’t blame him!” laughed Robert. “But 
will you tell me one thing—just to—er—soothe my 
lonely breast. Do you like me too?” 

Daisy’s reply was swift. 

“I—1 think I love you both, really! What made me 
pick Charles, I don’t know! It’s easy to love two 
people, you know. When they’re both grand. But 
unfortunately our laws....” 

She was blushing and smiling, but Robert, looking 
into her eyes, had an overpowering feeling that she 
meant what she said. 

The plans for the next two days were gone over, 
amidst plenty of light-hearted chaffing. There is always 
something fascinatingly romantic about Lonavla in the 
Western Ghats. Dusky villagers who have not changed 
since their forefathers settled down in grass and mud 
huts—green refreshing slopes wet with monsoon rain 
or flourishing in the dry heat of summer—infinite 
beauty that calls to the human heart. 
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lOE Stevens was looking over the engine of a 'plane 

he was to take up on Friday morning when H^kms 
and Wilkes walked across from the aerodrome othce. 

“Name of Stevens ?“ asked Hawkins peremptorily. 

“Yes,” replied Joe tersely. He did not like the 
look of these two. Everything about them bespoke 
policemen in plain clothes. His small eyes looked 
shiftily into Hawkins’ steady grey ones. 

“A fortnight ago,” said Hawkins, “so I’ve verified 
from your office, you took a certain passenger up—once 
in the morning and once in the afternoon.” 

Joe’s face was blank for a moment. Then suddenly 
he said : “That’s right.” 

He felt uneasy. He could not help but remember 

that day and his strange passenger. Nor could he fot' 

get his fervent hope that there would be no trouble 

attached to the easy money he had made. The five 

hundred rupees had come in handy. But, whatever 

was wrong—and it seemed as if there was something 

wrong—it was too late to hope for much now. 

% 

“Where did you fly,” was Hawkins’ next question, 
“and did you notice anything queer about your trips?” 

“Nothing unusual,” said Joe. “We flew in the 
direction of Baroda a few miles and then back. My 
passenger said he was writing a book and wanted a 
first hand aerial description of that part of the country.” 

Joe felt rather proud of his ready lie. But not 
for long. 

“You’re a liar!” snapped Hawkins. Stevens’ face 
went a shade paler. 

“What’s the meaning of this ?” he blustered. “And 
what the hell has it got to do with you, anyway ?” 
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“I said you’re a liar,” repeated Hawkins. “You 
flew over the harbour. You flew low down near the 
buildings facing the sea. You were in league with the 
murderer who was in your plane. And it’s got a hell 
of a lot to do with me. I’m an Inspector of the 
Bombay C.l.D.” 

“A—a murderer!” Joe’s voice was a croak. Wilkes 
chuckled inwardly at his discomfiture. 

“You heard me,” said Hawkins. “And if you 
don’t come clean you’ll be considered an accessory to 
the murder. But you’ll probably be telling me that you 
don’t know a man was shot from your plane.” 

The pilot’s mouth was working. This was much 
worse than getting caught for dope running ! He might 
have known that that muffled up swine wouldn’t have 
parted with five hundred rupees for nothing. 

“I tell you we flew towards Baroda!” he reiterated. 

Hawkins spoke very coldly and very distinctly. 
He had known for some time now that Rawdon had 
not been shot from Joe’s plane. But he was more inter¬ 
ested in the person who had been in the machine than 
in Rawdon’s murderer. 

“Listen,” he said, “listen very carefully.before 

you decide to continue this bluff. You were either in 
league with this murderer or you knew nothing about 
what occurred. You probably saw an easy chance of 
making money. Now, which would you prefer— 
talking, and getting out of as much trouble as you can— 
or bluff it out and get caught? 1 might tell you we’ve 
practically got the killer—and he's bound to talk!” 

Joe’s nerve went suddenly. The expressions on the 
faces of these two men were enough to tell him that 
they meant business. 

“Yes,” he said hoarsely, “we flew over the harbour. 
That’s right. But honest, as true as there’s a God above 
me 1 didn’t know what happened nor what the trip was 
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about. I thought my passenger may have been crazy or 
something.” 

“How much did he pay you?” 

“Five hundred rupees—for keeping quiet about 
where we went.” 

"Got any of it left?” 

"No—I’ve got through it all.” 

Hawkins whistled soundlessly. 

"We’ll probably be able to trace the withdrawal of 
that five hundred. Were they new bank notes ?” 

Joe nodded. 

Hawkins spoke to Wilkes. 

"It becomes more and more obvious what we’re 
up against—greenhorns in crime! Now, Stevens, what 
did this fellow look like?” 

"I didn’t see much of him to speak of. Just a quick 
glimpse when his scarf happened to slip.” Joe’s words 
were coming swiftly now—almost too swiftly to be 
coherent. He was eager to talk—eager to help. Eager 
to get out of this business with a whole skin. "He 
was muffled up—brown overcoat, brown woollen scarf 
round his neck, felt hat pulled right down. Couldn’t 
help but remember—the weather was so warm. Sharp 
nose, thin mouth, brown, dry looking skin. And wore 
gold rimmed glasses.” 

"Did you hear that, Wilkes?” 

Wilkes slapped his thigh. 

"Got it. The old crow you call Mrs. Stark! By 
all the blue beards of all the...” 

Hawkins’ face was the picture of eagerness as he 
turned back to Stevens, cutting Wilkes short. 

"Man or woman, in your opinion?” he asked. 
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"Looked like a man to me. Of course, it might 
have been a woman. Had a gruff voice, though. And 
walked, by the way, with the right leg dragging a little.” 

‘‘Stevens, if your evidence helps us, as I’m sure it 
will, ril see that you don’t get into trouble. Anyway, 
take my tip and keep out of anything like this in future. 
You wouldn’t feel very comfortable dangling from the 
end of a rope—would you?” 


XXXV 

IllHEN Wilkes and Hawkins got back to the office they 
slumped into chairs and stared at each other for a 
few moments. They had talked but little on the four¬ 
teen mile drive back from the aerodrome. 

“You’ve been keeping me a lot In the dark, said 
Wilkes repproachfully at last. “I’ve been very patient. 
Why not have a pow-wow now, sir? I’ll probably be 
able to solve the whole thing in half an hour.” 

“You’d probably get brain fever! People who 
drink like you can never solve anything in half an hour— 
except problems to do with green elephants and pink 

mice.” 

He reached for cigarettes and told Wilkes to get 
the whisky. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m afraid I have been a bit unfair. 
ITl run through everything right from the beginning. 
But, before 1 do that, just run along and get me the dope 
on those three bits of lead and the photograph and 

press cutting.” 

Wilkes was back in twenty minutes. Dawkins 
grabbed the sealed documents from him. ihen 
rapidly perused the reports. At last he whistled. 

“1 thought so,” he murmured, “and now I’m sure. 
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He sat looking thoughtfully into the impatient 
Wilkes’ face for a while. Then he took out his note¬ 
book and flipped over the pages till he came Jo entry 
he had made in Ray Evan’s room. He read for a lew 
seconds. Then said: “Yes, no doubt about it at all. 

Wilkes coughed. He said sarcastically : “Well, I 
couldn’t exactly say, sir!’’ 

“Make a guess?’’ 

“It seems too obvious to me about Mrs. Stark. 
Sticks out too much. But I really think it s her. 

“You’re brilliant, Wilkes—brilliant!” 

“You’re kidding me, sir!” 

“I’m not. Meanwhile, I want you to check up on 
the bank accounts of everyone at Rawdon’s—the senior 
staff’s. As for me, I’m going to be pretty busy myself. 
So don’t look as if I’m the hard hearted old Moghul 
who drives you all day and sits himself in a shady 
awning—with beautiful girls switching leisurely fans! 
I’m looking for empty shells. Greenhorns usually don’t 
know quite what to do with them. No, not egg shells, 
you ass! And I’m looking for something else too— 
something that even i^ris Karloff might not have 
thought of using out here!” 


XXXVl 


CATURDAY night. Bright lights and soft music in the 
Air Conditioned BaUroom at the Taj Mahal Hotel. 
Couples swaying to the rhythm of the music. A general 
air of happy enjoyment about everything. 


Charles Brawley held Daisy Martin a little closer as 
he whispered: “When will you marry me, darling? It’s 
got to be soon, you know—1 can’t wait much longerl” 
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She moved closer into his embrace. 

“Isn’t this waltz lovely? Hold me ti<?ht, Charles— 
for I’m about to seal my fate and I may faint in the 
process! Will you marry me a week from today?” 

"Will 1? I’ll say I will! And are we going to be 
the happiest pair on earth! I’ll...” 

“Don’t say anything more,” said Daisy. “But 
when you turn again, just snatch a peep at that funny 
looking man by the palms near the door....the right hand 
door going out. All muffled up. He seems interested 
in us.” 

When the opportunity came, Charles did as he was 
told. He saw a figure in a superbly cut evening suit but 
with a white scarf so wrapped round the neck and lower 
part of the face that only a sharp nose and weird looking 
spectacles could be seen. The man wore a felt hat 
pulled low down and was apparently quite oblivious to 
the stares of curious people. A waiter spoke to him 
about his hat but apparently his explanation, (which 
was that he had an unfortunate skin disease of the scalp,) 
was accepted. 

“Lord—reminds me of someone I know,” said 
Charles after a brief look. “Mrs. Stark! Perhaps 
she’s got a brother.” He paused while he snatched 
another glance. Then said : “Oh well, let’s forget about 
the poor devil. Whoever it is, he’s obviously ill or 
something.” 

“Yes—let’s talk about ourselves,” said Daisy. 

They did so. And suddenly, oblivious to the dam 
cing couples and onlookers, Charles bent his head and 
kissed her. 

In a second, all was confusion. 

The band stopped. There had been no unusual 
sound but Charles stood swaying on the dance floor, his 
arms fallen away from Daisy, his face twisted in pain. 
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“1 think I’ve been shot!” he said and women nearby 
screamed. 

Daisy felt sick with fear as Charles turned and she 
saw the blood that oozed through the white cloth of his 
dress coat, just below the shoulder. A man came quickly 
over from a nearby table. 

“I’m a doctor,” he said. “Let me have a look at 
him. Stand back all of you and don’t behave like a lot 
of sheep.” 

And as the doctor attended to Charles, Inspector 
Hawkins raced after the muffled up figure that had 
leaped up from its table and quietly slipped from the 
room in the confusion. 

The chase down the flight of steps, brief as it was, 
was silent. Hawkins knew he had no hope of catching 
the fleeing figure. And he did not much mind, now. 
Somewhere beyond the porch a car burst into life as 
Hawkins reached the lobby. A car shot out and away 
through the gates. Hawkins looked for the number, 
but, although the rear light was on, the number on the 
rear plate was obliterated, probably by mud. And even 
if it hadn’t been, Hawkins knew he was too far away to 
read it. 

He made for his own car and then stopped. For he 
knew any attempt at a chase was futile. By the time he 
got on to the road, there would be no sign of his quarry. 
He turned back to the hotel. 

The crowd was a little calmer on the dance floor. 
The doctor had Charles’ shoulder nearly bandaged and 
Charles was smiling faintly. Hawkins bustled up. 

. . Brawley?” he asked, giving Daisy a 

brief smile. 

, replied Charles. “The doc here says it was 
too high.” 

u the left.” put in the medico. “Just to 

the left of the scapula. Flesh wound only. .22 bullet. 
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He’ll be all right. Won’t even have to go to bed, unless 
he wants to.” 

“Let me have the bullet, doctor,” said Hawkins. 
“I’m Inspector Hawkins of the C.I.D.” He took the 
bullet the doctor had extracted and then patted Daisy 
on the shoulder. 

“Buck up!” he said. “You’re looking like old Lady 
Death herself!” 

“What does it all mean?” asked Daisy tremulously. 
Her lips were still bloodless. “1 can’t understand it.” 

“You will soon, I hope. Excuse me a moment. 1 
want to see if our murderous friend has left anything 
else behind in addition to the bullet.” 

He went over to where the strange figure had been 
sitting, and, a little to the left of the table found a pair 
of gold rimmed spectacles. Hawkins smiled as he care¬ 
fully put them into his pocket along with the bullet and 
went back to Charles and Daisy. 

“Let me give you both a lift home,” he said. “We’ll 
get someone to drive Brawley’s car back.” 

He found many willing volunteers for the job and 
when the matter had been settled assisted Charles from 
the place, followed by many curious pairs of eyes, and 
so out into the cool night air. 

“Good thing for you—and me—that 1 learnt you 
were coming here tonight,” said Hawkins to Charles as 
they climbed into his car. “Is that the first time you’ve 
been so near death?” 

He spoke almost jestingly. But Daisy, who was 
sitting with Charles’ head pillowed in her lap in the back 
of the car, gave a little gasp. She said : “Why do you 
ask that? Only yesterday he nearly fell over that thou¬ 
sand foot drop in Lonavla—the one they call Tiger’s 

Slip.” 

Hawkins whistled. 
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“Good GodI How did that happen?” 

“Robert went diz 2 v all of a sudden as he looked 
over the cliff and, in turning away, he staggered ar\d 
bumped against Charles, who lost his balance and nearly 
went over. Robert was the first to grab one of his arms. 
A villager helped. Good Lord you’re ^ not suggesting 
that—that Robert tried to kill Charles ?” 


Hawkins did not answer for a while. When he 
spoke, there was a cut in his voice. 

“I’m not suggesting anything of the sort, young 
lady! Brawley, both Miss Martin and 1 have been fools 
where you are concerned! 1 arrest you here and now on 
suspicion of having mt^ered one Pinky Mayhew. And 
it is my duty to warn you that anything you say will be 
taken dowlfc ai^ may be used in evidence. You were 
8ey\i hw office the afternoon he was killed." 



• ^ 


•»v» 




XXXVll 


on%ie following Monday morning that Robert 
[eat^'d^pped in at Hawkins’ office. 

t^ifen an hour off,” he said, “with Mr. Evan’s 
kind permission.” 


Hawkins motioned him to a chair. 


“Well, well,” he said, “1 was only just this minute 
wondering why you didn’t turn up on Thursday as we 
arranged.” 

“1 came to apologise. 1 was keen on coming. Then 
Miss Martin and Charles practically forced me to accom- 
pany them on a trip to Lonavla. You must have been 
thinking me a dreadful boor. I was going to let you 
know but we were in such a devil of a hurry that it 
slipped my mind.” 
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Oh no—I don’t think people are boors just be¬ 
cause they miss an appointment.” 

Robert crossed his legs and lit a cigarette, saying 
with a smile : “To start professionally in this little chat 
of ours—how is the case going? Miss Martin told me 
that you had arrested Brawley. That was rather sudden, 
wasn’t it ?” He pushed his lair hair back and looked 
keenly at the other. 

“Yes—and no,” came the non-committal reply. 
“Brawley was seen by one of my men entering Mayhew’s 
office the afternoon he was murdered. It will be tough 
on Miss Martin if we do happen to prove anything 
against Brawley.” He paused to re-light the pipe he 
had been smoking when Robert had entered. “They 
were to have been married, she told me, on Saturday. 
But—I’m convinced Brawley didn’t shoot Mayhew. 
And so Tm releasing him today. We know where to 
find him if we discover we’ve made a mistake.” 

“Well,” Robert’s face lit up with a smile, “that’s 
grand for them ! But it’ll be tougher if you find you’ve 
made a mistake after they’re married!” His keen eyes 
were studying Hawkins’face. “But I knew, as soon as 
1 heard, that you were barking up the wrong tree.” 

“Sometimes, you see, we hrve to take it easy. We 
have to use what little imagination we flat-footed police¬ 
men have got.” 

“Meaning ?” 

“Oh—a crook—we’ll say a murderer to be more 
exact—is given every inch of rope we think fit and suffi¬ 
cient. He or she sails along, perfectly confident that 
everything’s going fine—that there’s no suspicion—and 
then suddenly we pounce on him—or her. And that’s 
the end of it.” 

“Very interesting!” said Robert. “Anyway, let’s 
swing round to Rawdon’s murder now. You must have 
quite a lot of suspicions ?” 
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“I have—very definite ones. If you promise not to 
breathe a word, I’ll confide in you. I’m almost per¬ 
fectly convinced that Mrs. Stark is at the bottom of 
Rawdon’s murder—and perhaps chat of Mayhevv 
as well!” 

Robert burst out laughing. 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Inspector! She was sweet 
on him. Now 1 have a very different theory—it deals 
with a very decent sort of chap too, but I can’t 
help that.” 

“What’s your theory ?” 

“Well, for a start, I feel that Rawdon was killed 
from inside the building—not outside as you seem to 
think. Most certainly not from an aeroplane! Mind 
you, all this is strictly between ourselves—is that a bet ? 
O.K. You probably have every evidence that Rawdon 
was shot from outside—bullet not passing completely 
through the skull and all chat scientific stuff. I know 
that it is unlikely that the bullet ricochetted inside the 
skull—from the range that would have been in effect if 
Rawdon had been shot by someone inside the office. 
But—have you ever thought of a reduced charge in the 
bullet ? Then it could be fired from close quarters—with 
the certainty of its not passing through and so giving the 
impression that it had been fired from some distance.” 

Hawkins looked surprised for a moment. Then he 
said : “By jove! 1 think you’ve hit it! I hadn’t quite 
thought of that. I kucw we’d arrive at something good 
between us. But whom do you suspect ?” 

The answer came without hesitation. 

“Ray Evan.” 

“Ray Evan!” 

“Yes. He hated Rawdon. The day Rawdon was 
killed Evan was fuming over something that had occurred 
between them. He actually said to me when 1 went in 
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to see him about the Maynes’ Figs account that he some¬ 
times felt like murder where Rawdon was concerned.” 

”1 know of the tension that existed between the 
two,” said Hawkins. “But why didn’t you tell me this 
before?” 

“For one thing, you never asked. And for another 
it was only really the murder of this man Mayhew that 
brought it all back to me. For 1 suddenly got an idea 
that Ray Evan might be responsible for the murder of 
Mayhew as well as for that of Rawdon. Of course, 
this may be a lot of rot I’m talking. But it was a hunch 
1 had at the time. And 1 still have it.” 

“Just a minute! You’re travelling much too fasti 
As far as we know, and we’ve made some pfetty 
exhaustive enquiries, Mr. Evan’s record is one of clean 
business right through. Pinky Mayhew hadn’t a thing 
on him. No, the person who shot that little runt 
had some real motive. Now, if Mrs. Stark, who is 
obviously a bit dippy, suddenly thought Mayhew 
might blab a whole lot of stuff about her having 
been in a lunatic asylum or something—hinting, 
perhaps, that she was a homicidal maniac—well, I 
could quite understand her killing him! But not 
Evan. Excuse me a moment, will you? I’ve just 
remembered 1 wanted to ring Mrs. Stark and find 
out whether she has decided to stay in India or 
make for home! Poor devil! What a hope!” 

He reached for his telephone but just as he lifted the 
. receiver from its stand Robert shouted: 

''Look out! she’s got a gun!” 

Robert threw himself towards the door. There 
was the sound of a shot, which went wide, and then 
Robert had Mrs. Stark in a firm grip, twisting the 
pistol from her hand. Her eyes were looking insane 
behind her powerful gold rimmed spectacles. Her 
mouth was working. 

“Let me go!” she shouted. “1 
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Hawkins, who had flown from his chair as soon as 
she had entered, clapped a hand over her mouth. 

“Mrs. Stark!” he snapped. “You’re under arrest!” 

And he bustled her swiftly from the room. He 
was back in a few moments. 

“That’s that!” he said, “And—thanks, Keaton! 

1 think she wanted to kill me. I’ve been baiting her a 
bit too much, I fear. She’s obviously slightly crazy. 
But 1 want to give her plenty of rope. Til frighten her 
with an hour in the cells and then let her go till I’m 
really ready for her. You were just in the nick of time. 
Saved my life. Give me that gun of hers if you 
don’t mind.” 

Robert handed Mrs. Stark’s weapon over. It was 
a small .22 pistol. Hawkins examined it thoroughly. 

“Yes,” he murmured, “plenty of rope.” He 
uncocked the pistol and looked down the barrel. “I 
suppose you limow how to tell a new pistol from an 
old one, Keaton, this type I mean?” 

“Why of course!” said the surprised Robert. “By 
the rifling.” 

“Exactly. But that’s rather beside the point. By 
the way, that’s not a bad theory of yours about Ray 
Evan, now 1 come to think of it. And now, if you’ll 
excuse me, I've work to do. Sorry, but we’ll have to 
continue our chat another day!” 
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(TTHAT afternoon Nunky Pendleton went home for 
tea. He felt in need of Myra’s companionship. 
Three days hence, on the 23rd, she would be leaving. 
And Pendleton dreaded the thought of the lonely months 
that loomed ahead. He and his wife had never been 
parted for more than a week or so at a time ever since 
they had been married. 

“Hullo, darling!’* he said, kissing her before he sat 
down at the tea table, “tea and muffins for one more, 
please! Surprised to see me here? No, there’s been no 
more trouble. I just had an overpowering desire to be 
with you, that’s all.’’ 

“You big child!’’ she said softly, then motioned 
the servant to lay another plate at the table. “Anyone 
would think we’re never going to see each other again 
the way you’ve been behaving lately! I’ve never had so 
much sweet attention in my life!’’ 

“I’ve half a mind to go up to Darjeeling with you,’’ 
he said. “To see the children, I mean. They must 
have grown like the devil. And I just don’t know,’’ 
softly, “how I’m going to carry on without you.’* 

She kissed him tenderly and said: “I won’t be 
long away, dear—I promise you that!’’ 

The tea proceeded and suddenly Pendleton 
referred to something which sent Myra paler than was 
her wont. 

“Oh, 1 forgot to tell you, darling. Hawkins wants 
us all in at the unmasking, as he calls it. Tomorrow 
night. He thinks he’s got the Rawdon case 
worked out.” 

“Worked out—you mean—he—he knows who 
killed Herbert Rawdon?’’ 

“Yes. But don’t look so terribly upset about it! 
He wants plenty of witnesses. It appears there’s not 
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much direct proof—proof that would go down in a 
court of law, that is. So he’s hoping for a break down 
and confession. He’s covering the party up making it 
a show in celebration of Daisy’s coming wedding. But 
that's not to go further than you and 1.” 

“1—I’d rather not go, Mervynl That sort of thing 
seems so—well—so barbarous! No, I won’t come, 
darling. You—you can tell him I’m not feeling very 
weU.” 

“Of course, 1 understand. I don’t much like the 
idea of going myself. But he was very insistent. We’re 
going to Juhu, apparently.’’ 

Her face was very white as she kissed him. 

“Darling,” she breathed, “he—he hasn’t got any 
foolish suspicions about—you, has he? 1 mean, I .” 

He laughed and kissed her. “Don’t be silly!” 


XXXIX 


■pOBERT Keaton was surprised to see Charles back at 
work next morning. He greeted him with a shout 
of welcome. 


“Charles! What are you doing out of your dungeon ? 
1 thought you were a branded criminal. Shoulder 
all right ?” 

Charles went towards his table somewhat 
uncertainly. 

“Quite all right,” he answered, and then stopped 
suddenly, turning to the other. “But how the devil 
did you know my shoulder was.” 

Robert laughed. 

“My dear ass! What’s come over you? Are you 
forgetting Daisy? She told me of course! Seems to me 
as if everyone’s going crazy round here again!” 
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Charles sat down at his desk and grinned ruefully. 

“Sorry, old man,” he said. “But 1 suppose it’s 
just that everyone’s keyed up and suspicious of everyone 
else. There’s been such a lot of shooting and suspecting! 
After suspecting me, Hawkins now seems positive it 
was Mrs. Stark who shot at me the other night and who 
is responsible for Rawdon’s death. But keep that 
under your hat. We are not to let her suspect anything 
at all. Seems he found a pair of her gold rimmed 
glasses after that affair at the hotel...and there’s other 
evidence. By the way, have you seen the advertisements 
I roughed out for Newton Motors?” He put a hand 
to his head. Robert eyed him with a concerned look. 

“You shouldn’t be at work today, old man,” he 
said. “That shoulder must be damned painful.” 

“Oh, not too bad. I’ll knock off after lunch 
anyway. Saturday’s so close too, that it's making me 
nervous!” 

Robert grinned. 

“Well,” he said, “1 hope you and Daisy are going 
to be very very happy. You’re a lucky devil!” 

“I know 1 am. And 1 know we’U be happy. Don’t 
forget you’re to be best man!” 

“Right—1 won’t.” 

“By the way, we’re having a sort of advance 
celebration out at Juhu tonight. All of us will be there— 
except Mrs. Stark. When I asked her to come she 
glared at me as if 1 was being positively indecent! If it 
was her who shot at me 1 wonder where and when her 
next attempt will be? Now, would you care to come 
along with us tonight?” 

Robert looked doubtful. He was silent for some 
time. Then he said hesitantly: “Well, I don’t know. 
I’m afraid 1 won’t be able to make it. I’m darned busy 
on a short story I’m writing. Must finish it by 
tomorrow. Want to get it off to the Strand Magazine 
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by Air Mail. Sorry old chap. But you’ll probably 
enjoy yourselves much more without me.’ 

“Just as you like. But 1 wish you could be there.” 
Charles suddenly realised how little Robert must want 
to be there—when he so obviously loved Daisy too. 
He began to feel a beast for having asked him to be 
best man. 

“Ray Evan going?" asked Robert. 

“Yes. He’s dead keen." 

"Oh well, have a good time and think of me now 
and then!" 

Charles laughed as he said: “We will, old manl" 


XL 

'MIGHT, and a faint moon shining over the sea. A 
^ ’ cold breeze sweeping in over the waters and swaying 
the palm trees. Charles Brawley’s guests chatting 
unsuspectingly...except Mervyn Pendleton, in whom 
Hawkins had confided round the camp fire they had 
built. Other parties that had been dotted over the grass 
on the rise above the beach had left. Juhu was deserted 
but for the little group round the camp fire. 

There were Hawkins, Daisy Martin, Charles 
Brawley—(or rather a man who looked like Brawley 
and whom the startled Daisy had soon found to be a 
fake that afternoon)—Ray Evan, Pendleton, Hansraj 
and Margaret Rawdon. The four cars of the party were 
parked close by, th^ sidelights illuminating the little 
group more clearly than did the flickering fire. So 
perfect was the fake Charles’ make-up that, in the false 
light, only Daisy and Hawkins were aware of it. 

Pendleton felt a little sick. The thought that 
Hawkins meant to reveal the killer of the unpleasant 
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Rawdon was not a satisfying one. But where were 
Keaton and Mrs. Stark? Why hadn’t Hawkins tried to 
get them to come too? And then, suddenly, a terrible 
thought shot through him. Myra! Might her pertur- 
bation yesterday mean something deeper than had at 
first struck him? He recalled their conversation on the 
day that Rawdon had been killed. “What use am 1 to 
the children?” she had said. “1 am dying, Mervyn— 
you must uc,t kill Rawdon!” 

Had she, feeling hopeless about the disease that 
racked her, done this thing for him and for the children? 
He felt the perspiration break out on his forehead, and 
strove to calm himself. 

The talk ran along inconsequential lines for a while. 
Then at last Hawkins stood up, wineglass in hand; he 
had seen a shadow amongst the trees. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said loudly, “I’d like 
to propose a toast for the future happiness of our 
affianced couple—Miss Daisy Martin and Charles 
Brawley. I don’t want to make a long speech about 
how much we think of them and what a grand pair they 
are! You know about that. And at the same time 1 
don’t want to cast a shadow over their happiness by 
referring to something we have all found rather 
unpleasant...something, 1 might say, that has resulted 
in my having distasteful duties to perform. In short, 
the murder of Herbert Rawdon.” 

He paused. There was a tense atmosphere about the 
little group of a sudden. Hawkins went on: “But I’ve got 
to refer to it now. Justice is an ugly thing, very often. 
And there are times when even we hardened police 
officers find a case turn to sawdust in our mouths.” 

Ray Evan was the first to break the silence that 
ensued. There was a slight smile on his lips. 

“So you’ve got us together, Hawkins, to expose 
this murderer? Or is it just another way policemen 
have of joking ?” 
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“It is not a joke,” said Hawkins seriously. 

“Then who is this most unfortunate person ?” 

‘‘You, Mr. Evan,” was Hawkins’ quiet reply. The 
party gasped audibly and shuffled uneasily. All except 
Ray Evan. He was very cool, very unperturbed. 

“Me ? 1 think you’re making a mistake, aren’t you?” 
He rose too. Hawkins began to talk loudly again. He 
wanted the shadow in the trees to hear every word of 
what he said. 


“No, I’m sorry. There’s no mistake. 1 have to 
arrest you for the murder of Herbert Rawdon. And it 
is my duty to warn you that anything you say will be 
taken down and may be used in evidence.” 

There was another tense silence. Ray Evan’s face 
was still very calm. But the sidelights of the cars 
picked out an expression of sadness round his mouth. 


“You have your proof, 1 suppose?” 
"And to spare, Mr. Evan.” 

There was no triumph in Hawkins’ voice. 


Then, said Evan, "1 don't suppose it’s any use at 
all trying to make a dashing and sensational escape like 
they do in novels. It would probably be very thrilling- 

theSadTes'*”^" ^ 


looked round at 

them all. Daisy Martin s heart ached for him in those 

T) * * 1 1. .T'' he went on : “You see 

rZZ "" keart. That is why 1 killed a man! 

^ averred, when murder is 

^kere are men in this world who get awav 
with worse than murder~and may be with murTer 

^ P^'o^'e them 

guilty. They go free and pollute Allah’s pure air.” 

He paused, lit a cigarette coolly, and continued. 
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“Yes, I did kill Herbert Rawdon. But I might not 
have—my nerve may have failed me, had 1 not overheard 
his conversation with Mrs. Rawdon. I held the door 
behind him slightly ajar. 1 think it was only then that 
1 realised what a devil the man was. And 1 suddenly 
saw my duty, not only to his charming wife,” here he 
bowed to Margaret Rawdon, “but also to the employees 
of Rawdon’s as a whole and the world in general. This 
must seem a tame ending, Hawkins. But 1 know you 
would rather not have it any other way. I know, too, 
that you understand. But I would like to mitigate, in 
however small a degree, any possible disgust you may 
all feel towards me for having killed a fellow human 
being.” 

He paused again. The sound of the surf washing 
up on the beach was all that could be heard for a few 
moments. Then Ray Evan went on. 

“This seems to be developing into rather a melo' 
dramatic speech after all! But 1 will spare you as much 
as I can. Briefly, Til tell you how I did it. I don’t 
intend to be gruesome, but it has a bearing on what 
I am going to say afterwards. At lunch time I removed 
almost half the charge from one of my revolver cart' 
ridges. This was according to plan and was to give the 
impression that Rawdon was shot from some distance 
away. No, Hawkins, you couldn’t find the revolver 
when you searched—for I had hidden it in the simplest 
and most unlikely place—the toilet paper box in the 
lavatory. When 1 was certain that Mrs. Rawdon had 
left her husband’s room, I went in. Now, Tm not 
sneaking on anyone, but certain things I have found 
out from Inspector Hawkins have made me want to talk 
and preserve Miss Martin’s and Brawley’s happiness— 
to want to avert further tragedy. To explain how I 
knew that that aeroplane would be flying by the building 
at a certain given time, 1.” 

But there suddenly came a dull ‘plop’!, barely 
audible, from the direction of the nearby trees, and Ray 
Evan’s voice ceased suddenly as he reeled, clutching at 
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his chest, his eyes staring. It seemed seconds that he 

stood there swaying. Then he gasped ; “Hawkins. 

here....” and collapsed. Hawkins was not sorry that 
he had not taken precautions to save Ray Evan this. 
He had never intended that he should suffer the 
indignity ot hanging. 


Evan as he stepped swiftly over to the prostrate 
form and knelt to catch the few words he knew would 
verify all his suspicions, the little party round the fire 
rose in ho^or. For, from the trees, came three more 
coughing little sounds and the man who looked like 
Charles Brawley staggered and clutched at his breast. 


Hawkins suddenly blew blast after blast 
whistle. 


on a police 


“Take him dead or alive, Wilkes—dead or alive !” 
he yelled into the night. 

• 1 suddenly seemed to have come alive 

with shadowy figures. There came the dreadful sound of 
grim scuffling from the darkness under the trees. Then 

their beams cutting into that darkness] 

^unts and shouts—the occasional crack of a revolver 

shot—and then the sudden sound of weird demoniac 

laughter—a hideous cackling that swelled to a dreadful 
scream of rage and hate. ureaaim 

“Stand still!” Hawkins commanded the little oartv 
near the cars. ^ “IVe got men all round th^s place ?nd 
down the track leading to the main road. That devil 

can t get away this time!” " ' ^ “ 

grotesque figure between them-a “ 

overcoat and a felt hat that was ^tlll, LpiteT 
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Struggle, pulled well down .a figure that had insane 

looking eyes gleaming above a sharp beak of a nose. 

The watchers recognised that figure as soon as it 
was dragged into the light cast by the now blazing head- 
lights of the cars. 

Daisy gasped : “Mrs. Stark ! Oh my God 

The eyes of the hideously liughing thing before 
them looked madly round the company. The laughing 
ceased. The eyes became coldly sane. In them, as 
they looked at Daisy, was a sudden look almost of 
appeal. The sharp nose held no spectacles now. The 
face that had always looked so brown and dry was wet 
and glistening. 

Hawkins eyed the face of Mrs. Stark. 

“You are very clever,” he said, “in an amateur 
sort of way. But you’re also mad—in the sense that 
all real criminals are mad. You’re not like Ray Evan— 
who killed a man who was worse than a killer! You 
worked for your own ends !’’ 

He suddenly whipped the felt hat from the prisoner’s 

head., grasped the sharp nose, pulling if away.rubbed 

vigorously and roughly with the hat all over that sexless 
looking face. And then he stood back. 

The little party gasped afresh. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Hawkins grimly, 
“meet the murderer of Pinky Mayhew, of Ray Evan, 
and the would-be murderer of Charles Brawley—who, 
by the way, my crazy friend, is waiting safely in my flat 
for news. This is one of my men, made up to look like 
him. And he’s mediaeval enough to wear two waist¬ 
coats and skirts of chain mail!” 

Before the little party, his fair hair dishevelled, his 
face white and his eyes gleaming fiercely, stood Robert 

Keaton. 

“Take him away, Wilkes,” said Hawkins. And 
see that poor Ray Evan gets to the mortuary. And, 
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when you’ve finished, come along to my flat. And you d 
better bring a bottle of whisky with you I” 


XU 

7]N hour later the little party was in Hawkins’flat. 

The real Charles Brawley had his arm round Daisy 
Martin who snuggled close to him. Hansraj and Mar¬ 
garet Rawdon too, sat close together. Hawkins held the 
stage. 

‘T owe you all an apology for boring you, as 1 most 
probably will,” he said, “for a while longer. But 1 feel 
it is only natural that you should want some sort of 
explanation—and it’s only natural that 1 should want to 
give one. It will be rather in the nature of theorising in 
parts, of course, because, naturally, 1 don’t know what 
people have actually thought or done. 

‘‘Very early in the case 1 had a hunch that there 
were txvo elements to watch, which 1 hoped would twine 
together as 1 expected. In the beginning, and for some 
time, I was convinced that Rawdon had been killed from 
outside the building. Everything pointed to it, though 
it seemed so absolutely fantastic. A difficulty, right 
from the start, was that we had nothing on our records, 
except where Mrs. Stark was concerned, to show that 
anyone at Rawdon’s had a licence for a revolver or 
pistol. Mrs. Rawdon, of course, did have one. But 
that s rather by the way. 

Last Monday my theory was severely shaken—by 
the fact that Mr. Evan was shot at, as he said, from an 
aeroplane that swooped past the buUding. 1 found that 
the bullet thar was supposed to have been fired at him 
had travelled fairly deep into the woodwork of the 
window-sill in Mr. Evan’s room. It was a nickel plated 
bullet. He had obviously seen an aeroplane flying about 
and, suddenly, coming lower. 'History repeats itself, is 
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probably what poor Evan thought as he watched that 
plane. 7/ 1 can show I've been shot at as well, it will help to 
clear tne even further of suspicion . 

“That was the untrained criminal mind working. 
There was, as far as he knew, a stranger in that plane. 
But he didn’t realise what he was doing. 1 found that 
the passenger in this plane was actually a keen aerial 
photographer by the name of Reginald Smith. He 
wanted close-ups of the harbour front for a series of 
articles he was writing. And so, in a miraculously con¬ 
venient and yet disastrous way for poor Evan, the plane 
did fly low past the building—but not so close as Evan 
made out. At the time I gave Evan to believe that 1 
thought the name Smith in this instance was a fake, and 
that no such person would be living at the Taj Mahal 
Hotel. I think he got a bit uneasy that afternoon—for 
a moment. But the damage was done. 

“It was then I felt I had the murderer of Rawdon. 
Up to then I had suspected, 1 must confess, Mrs. 
Pendleton chiefly, Robert Keaton almost definitely, Mr. 
Pendleton, Mrs. Stark, and Pinky Mayhew. The fact 
that the bullet in Ray Evan’s window-sill had obviously 
only been fired from a few inches away and not fifteen 
yards as he said, gave me my line. Strange that it did 
not strike him—the contrast between a bullet that 
had not passed through Rawdon’s head and one 
that had gone deep into the wood! But he probably 
made up his mind so quickly that he did not give it a 
thought.” 

Hawkins paused for a moment and then continued. 

“Now, notice the untrained criminal mind again. 
It is obvious that Rawdon, just before he was shot, took 
a photograph and press cutting from his safe—damning 
evidence, by the way, against our Pinky Mayhew. The 
photograph actually showed Pinky in the act of shooting 
a man dead. Rawdon, who had had a row with Pinky 
and was himself threatened with exposure by that indivi¬ 
dual in regard to a certain dark patch in his past, obvi- 
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ously intended putting the evidence against Pinky in a 
safe place—where Mayhew would never hnd it. 

“Ray Evan shoots Rawdon. Sees the press cuttinu 
and photograph before him and slips them into the 
notice for Pendleton on the off chance that Miss Martin, 
who is nor at her table at the time, might hand it to 
Pendleton. That was his first slip in trying t^o dwert 
suspicion from himself. He probably figured that May^ 
hew was an unpleasant individual who had somehow 
escaped the hanging he deserved—if the pl^tograph 
spoke truly. Then why not let him hang for Rawdon s 
murder ? 


“Of course, when days went by without Pendleton 
saying anything about the photograph and cutting, Ray 
Evan must have come to the obvious conclusion that 
Miss Martin, realising that the notice was not required 
any more, had destroyed the entire thing without opening 
it again. But, as it happened, she had merely overlooked 
it and, in a joke, handed it to Pendleton.” 


“But where does this aeroplane business come in?” 
asked Pendleton himself. 


“I’m coming to that. That constitutes what 1 call 
the second element in the case. I had my own ideas of 
what happened there. It was counting on too much of 
a coincidence to suppose that Ray Evan shot Rawdon 
just as a strange plane passed by at a certain time of the 
dayl So 1 figured that Evan and Keaton had worked 
together on that part of it. Keaton must have had his 
own plans mapped out—without telling Ray Evan that 
he intended shooting Brawley! Ray Evan confirmed that 
just before he died. He did not know till I told him of 
my suspicions about Keaton attempting to kill Brawley— 
1 told him yesterday. Without letting me know it, of 
course, he must have seen light. 


“Keaton was very cunning. A double murder from 
the skies! I think it must have been he who told Evan 
about the trick with the reduced charge in the cartridge. 
What Keaton would have said to Evan afterwards, when 
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Brawley was dead, I don’t profess to guess. But he 
would have obviously held Evan’s connivance against 
him should Evan be shocked. Ray Evan told me after 
Keaton had shot him tonight that Keaton had arranged 
to fly past the building at a certain time, giving Evan the 
idea he was merely assisting in the murder of Rawdon. 
Evan was to keep flashing a torch in his own window as 
a signal that no one was in Rawdon’s office—then the 
plane would swoop by. When the game was up, of 
course, Evan determined to expose Keaton’s part in all 
this so as to save Miss Martin and Brawley from 
danger.” 

He paused again and lit a cigarette. The little group 
was watching him, engrossed. He blew a thin stream of 
smoke from his mouth and continued. 

“Anyway, Keaton was new to crime too. His nerve 
failed him. He didn’t shoot. He must have bitterly 
regretted it afterwards. But he paid the pilot of the 
plane to keep quiet about the trip. Only yesterday 
Sergeant Wilkes confirmed that he had, on the Thursday 
Rawdon was killed, withdrawn five hundred rupees from 
his bank. This was for paying the pilot. 

“To get back to Rawdon’s death. Obviously Ray 
Evan shot him after he had taken the photograph and 
cutting from his safe. We found Evan’s fingerprints 
on the photograph. And our experts made it clear 
to me that it was simple to make a bullet seem to 
have been fired from a distance— a reduced charge 
would do the trick. The bullet would not start 
keyholing, as we say, before it struck—not if fired 
at close range. And 1 discovered, at the bottom of 
one of Ray Evan’s suitcases, while he was out of 
his flat, a collection of empty revolver ammunition shells. 
There was one that was scratched and showed signs of 
having been tampered with—lead removed and replaced, 
that is. That shell, probably, looked quite innocent to 
poor inexperienced Ray Evan.” 

He paused again to draw deeply at his cigarette. 
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“Ray Evan’s plan for throwing suspicion on Pinky 
might have succeeded~(apart from the improbability of 
Miss Martin handing the notice to Pendleton)—but for 
three things. One, his fingerprints on the photograph, 
two, die fact that Keaton shot Mayhew to prevent him 
giving certain information 1 pretended Mayhew could 
give and, three, the foolish idea he got about making it 
appear chat he had himself been shot at from the skies. 
And that brings me away from Rawdon’s murder to the 
attempts on Brawley’s life...the second thread running 
through the case. 

“I began to wonder about Keaton as soon as it 
appeared that Rawdon had been shot from so unusual a 
thing as an aeroplane. For I vaguely remembered having 
seen Keaton before somewhere. The aeroplane idea 
made me even more certain that 1 was not mistaken. 
And then 1 remembered. It was in an Air Circus at 
Hendon. But I needed confirmation of the fact that 
Keaton was the expert shot and flier I thought he was. 
1 got this confirmation, by cable, on Sunday. The 
Morning Cry in Fleet took a little time to unearth the 
information—the Air Circus I was thinking of was news 
so long ago. Press cuttings and photographs proving 
beyond all doubt that Keaton was the star turn of that 
show are on the way to me by Air Mail. He was a dare 
devil sort of chap-^id all sorts of thrilling things like 
flying upside down etc. and a specialty called crazy 
flying in which he used to make himself up in all kinds 
of disguises to make it seem that he had come from the 
crowd and had never flown a plane before. What inte- 
rested me most about him, where this case was concern¬ 
ed, that the real gem amongst his turns was potting 
china saucers on a big black screen as he flew past. That’s 
what made me so certain at first that he had shot Raw- 
don. But I couldn’t find a strong enough motive. Then 
Pendleton mentioned something^namely, that Keaton 

Brawley were—er—dead set on Miss Martin. That, 
m conjunction with her fortune, made me think.” He 
paused again to smile across at Daisy. Then continued. 
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“It was after I found, from Miss Martin herself 
when I stood her a tea at the Resplendent, that she loved 
Brawley, that 1 began to see light more clearly. I 
thought then that Keaton had meant to shoot Brawley 
and, as all the windows of the office looked alike from 
outside (not one of them has white curtains to distinguish 
it from the others) perhaps he had shot Rawdon by 
mistake. But then I found something which showed 
that Keaton had meant to make sure of Brawley. On 
the stone below Brawley’s window there were traces of 
Grix Paste and white paper. The paper had, of course, 
been removed. Bur Keaton had not paid particular 
attention to removing shreds that adhered to the stone. 
I still thought, though, that he might have meant to kill 
both Rawdon and Brawley. It was not till Ray Evan 
staged the little comedy about his having been shot at 
from the skies that I knew 1 was wrong.” 

It was Daisy Martin who interrupted this time. 
She said : “But why did he want to kill my Charles 

Hawkins smiled tolerantly. 

“That question arises, Miss Martin, from your 
natural innocence and simplicity ! He knew you liked 
him—must have—but he knew you loved Charles! With¬ 
out Charles in the way—well, the old, old story !—you 
might have learnt to care for him as much. And 1 must 
say for him that 1 think he wanted you as much for 
yourself as for your fortune.” 

“Heavens!” breathed Daisy. “I remember now I 
said something to Charles in a joke about fortune 
hunters!” 

“Exactly—but there was only one fortune hunter. 
Now, Keaton’s alibi for the afternoon that Rawdon 
was killed was not sound. No matter how convincing 
he made it seem. His account of his actions came pat 
and smooth—but he had no way of proving that he was 
on the Sewri Road and not at Juhu aerodrome. He 
could not prove he had telephoned Miss Martin from 
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one of the shops on that Sewri Road. Therefore, as far 
as 1 was concerned, it was possible that he was lying. 
And we do not give a person the benefit of the doubt. 

“Keaton knew that I suspected something about 
having seen him somewhere before. He knew that if 1 
remembered or got to know that he had been the star turn 
in an air circus things would begin to look awkward for 
him. Because your average man could never shoot 
anyone in such a manner. Anyway, coupling things 
with my remark to him about thinking I’d seen him 
before, he thought I would soon be after that informa* 
tion from our walking encyclopaedia—Pinky Mayhew. 
So he shot Mayhew. It happened that the poor devil 
didn't know anything about Keaton’s career. But the 
latter took no chances. 

“Now Mayhew died, apparently, at two minutes 
past three—according to an ormolu clock that appeared 
to have been knocked off his table—presumably when 
he had tried to get up and confront his assailant. 

‘At two minutes past three 1 knew for certain that 
Keaton was at the offices of Russel & Company, who 
are some distance away from Ballard Estate, way down 
on Queen’s Road. 1 was talking to Keaton at that time, 

T»^ 1 ^^’ ^ before it. And he couldn’t have got 
to Pinky s office in a few seconds. But, and here came 
another weak alibi, Keaton wasn’t in Russel 
Company s offices later when 1 phoned to ask if he knew 
where Mrs. Stark happened to be. Of course, after 
Mayhew was found dead. 1 checked up and found that 
Keaton had gone home for a spot of tea after leaving 
Russel Company—so Keaton said ! My natural in- 

rerence was that Keaton could have killed Pinky later 
than two minutes past three—and could most assuredly 

have put the hands of the clock we found on the floor 

in Pinky s office back to the time he knew he was 
talkmg to me. The police surgeon couldn’t help me 
with an accurate statement as to whether Pinky died at 
four o clock or half past four or two minutes past three. 
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It was too close a thing for accuracy in that direction. 
Wilkes found Pinky’s body at about seven.” 

Hawkins paused again, went to the sideboard, and 
poured himself a drink. 

“This talking’s dry work,” he said. “Help your¬ 
selves, folks—there are all sorts of drinks here if you’d 
care for them.” He splashed soda into his whisky and, 
no one accepting the offer of a drink, went on. 

“Keaton’s really brilliant idea,” he said, “was 
impersonating Mrs. Stark—in such a way that it would 
look as if she herself was trying to disguise herself as a 
man. As I’ve hinted, he was pretty good at make-up 
in an amateur sort of way. At the same time I searched 
for Ray Evan’s empty cartridge shells 1 also searched 
Keaton’s flat. And I found, although they were cun¬ 
ningly hidden, various articles of make-up. And, most 
important of all, a pair of gold rimmed spectacles which 
came on the scene again at the Taj Mahal Hotel. Keaton 
knew Mrs. Stark hated Brawley for some reason or 

ocher.a reason probably connected with her slightly 

unbalanced mind. And the scene at Juhu (yes, Brawley, 
I was there too !) when she acted crazily, helped him 
even further. Here Mrs. Stark, under some twisted 
sort of impression that Brawley had killed Rawdon, 
for whom she had a great regard, threatened to 
murder our excellent Charles! But Keaton’s impersona¬ 
tion of Mrs. Stark had one great drawback, as you 
will see. 

“I’m referring now to the attempt on Brawley’s 
life at the Taj Mahal Hotel . . on Saturday night. 
After Mrs. Stark’s exhibition at Juhu, Keaton decided 
to even further strengthen the impression that she was 
after Charles. And there he made a mistake. One 
that 1 could not believe possible! He found she had a 
.22 pistol and, instead of stealing that very weapon and 
using it on Brawley, he goes and cunningly steals a new 
one from a dealer! As soon as I heard the dealer’s 
report about a .22 pistol being stolen from his shop, 1 
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attached it at once to Keaton. 1 figured out at once 
why he had stolen it. 

“Even then it is doubtful whether he would have 
shot Brawley; he would have probably realised that 
the method was clumsy. But when Brawley kissed 
Miss Martin some insane spark of jealousy must have 
driven Keaton to action. Unfortunately for him, his 
gold rimmed glasses fell off—the classes 1 had already 
seen at his flat and which 1 had marked. He must have 
had to keep pushing them up over his forehead at 
intervals, for the lenses were powerful—just as powerful 
as the ones Mrs. Stark was actually using. In a small 
detail like this Keaton decides to take no chances. And 
yet, in others, well! He was clever with that idea. But 
murderers don’t often have a surplus of luck. It was 
the beginning of the end for Keaton. 

“1 had to arrest Brawley to keep him safe. 1 
realised 1 had been a criminal fool to let him out of my 
sight for those two holidays. 1 didn’t tell him anything 
about Keaton. He would probably never have believed 
a thing against his ‘pal’. 

“Signs of Keaton’s moral collapse were illustrated 
even more clearly when he came to me with theories 
about the murders......or rather a theory. He told me 

he suspected Ray Evan. So did 1! Like a rat deserting 
a sinking ship he had decided to indirectly give Evan 
away. But he made the mistake of trying to push the 
murder of Pinky Mayhew on to Ray Evan’s shoulders 
as well. He did not realise that the bullet that killed 
Mayhew and the one that killed Rawdon, while both 
being .38’s, had not been, as our experts proved, fired 
from the same gun. Of course, that really proved 
nothing. Ray Evan might use two different types of 
ammunition. Bur you’ll agree it is hardly likely. 

T u paton was with me. Mrs. Stark, in whom 

1 had unwisely confided after I’d found the gold rimmed 
spectacles at the Taj Mahal Hotel, came into the room, 
her .22 in her hand. She probably felt infuriated, and 
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justly so, at Keaton’s impersonation of her. She 
intended shooting him, I think! I bustled her out of 
the room before she could give anything away and 
pretended I thought she was out for me. It was then, 
unwisely 1 admit—for Keaton may have taken fright— 
that I asked him if he knew how to tell an old pistol 
from a new one. But he apparently did nor dream 
that I was having a dig at him. 

“I went on to emphasise the fact that Miss Martin 
and Brawley were to be married on Saturday. This 
fact, 1 felt sure, would ensure the success of my little 
plan embracing the party at Juhu. I still kept Charles 
ignorant as to who 1 suspected where the attacks on him 
were concerned. The young fool, I beg pardon Miss 

Martin!-might have quixotically tried to save his 

friend. Brawley actually thought I suspected Mrs. 
Stark. His part of the plan was to ask everyone to be 
present. 1 told Mrs. Stark to refuse. And I knew 
Keaton would refuse the invitation—for it gave him 
one more brilliant chance to kill Brawley and get away 
with it. Brawley was to ask him last. 

“Your young man, Miss Martin, was actually seen 
to go into Pinky Mayhew’s office the day he was 
killed—but it was, as 1 found out from Charles yester- 
day, for the purpose of finding out from Pinky whether 
Mrs. Stark had ever been in a mental home in England. 
She had been.” 

Hawkins paused for another drink from his glass. 
When he continued he had a grim smile on his face. 

“The nearest Keaton came to accomplishing his 
purpose in the most perfect manner was when he almost 
knocked Brawley over a thousand foot cliff in Lonavla— 
Tiger’s slip—you probably all know it. If he had 
succeeded there, I think 1 would have shot myself for 
shame and for not keeping better watch on him. But 
1 had no idea of the proposed trip to Lonavla and it 
was only after Brawley had been shot at the Taj Mahal 
Hotel that 1 learnt it. Keaton, Miss Martin said, went 
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diizv when he looked over the cliff. He pretended that 
the height had got him down. And of course, 

friends believed him! . How were they 

an intrepid airman and that he had been to fat far 

greater heights! Of course, chffs may have been his 

hctc ftoir —but 1 doubt it* 

He paused and held his glass up to the company in 
a little gesture of finality. 

“Well.”-he said, “1 guess I’ve kept you good 
people here long enough. And vou re all probably 
bored stiff and wanting to get to bed. His voice 
dropped suddenly: “But before you go 1 suggest we 
drink two toasts—one to the happiness and prosperity 
of Brawley and his bride and the other to the^rave 
soul of Mr. Ray Evap .“ ^ 
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